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all that period never having seen one. This animal is almost ex- 
tinct in this State and very scarce in Canada. Mr. Williams will 
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Club of this village. 

Not every man in this world of unequal blessings, 
where hunters are so many and moose so few, can thus 
at one pull of the trigger bring to earth the bristling- 
maned monarch of the wildwood and cover himself 
with glory as with a garment. It was one chance ina 
lifetime, and D. J. Williams was not the man, in this 
supreme moment, to stay his hand, because hindered by 
any such consideration as that the law of the country he 
was visiting forbade moose killing save only between 
October 15 and December 1. Such foolish notions might 
do for your “sportsman,” but for the law-respecting 
proclivities of sportsmen, in the genuine sense, Mr. D. J. 
Williams has only contempt ; nothing of that sort should 


already saw as his own when the Herald editor should 
chronicle the exploit. 

The Dwight-Wiman Club and the Ontario authorities 
are concerned in this matter, the club, because a man 
who was presumably one of its guests, while enjoying its 
hospitalities violated the law for which it ought to be the 
aim of the club to claim respect from its guests; the 
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authorities, because this Little Falls man is liable to a 
CONTENTS. fine of $50, which he ought to be made to pay into the 
EDIT SEA AND RIVER FIsHING. treasury if he ever sets foot in the Dominion again. He 
The Latest “Indian War.” & bent ami will, of course, not mind a little sum like this, for what 
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A Life of Usefulness. tate Fish ‘Commissioners. is $50 in comparison with the value of this renown earned 
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THE LATEST “INDIAN WAR.” 


Humming) bird and Sparrow. American Riflemen Abroad. S° FAR as can be gathered from the despatches from 
auntie | eee Si Meeker, Colorado, the sheriff of the county has in- 
A & Michigan Vi Wild Turkey. The Trap. Sie dinad volved the State in a trouble which cannot fail to be very 
Sniping on Shinnecock Bay. |C _— expensive and very disgraceful, and which may cost 
r/o eee ee tet many lives. The threatened war with the White River 


and Uintah Utes seems to have had its origin in the 
thievishness of one or two white men, and the rashness 
and stupidity of Sheriff Kendall. As for the Indians, 
they do not at all understand what the trouble is about. 
Notwithstanding the blood-curdling accounts of danger 
which were at first telegraphed to the East, it does not 
A NoTaEs aspirant for huntsman’s glory has come to | appear that there has been any serious collision between 
the front in the person of one D. J. Williams, of | the whites and the Utes, nor has a single white man been 
Little Falls, N. Y. Mr. Williams has long chafed under | hurt, except a valiant militiaman who fell into a hole in 
the humiliating thought that his name and fame were | the ground a hundred miles or two from the seat of the 
unknown outside of his own town, save when appended | War and broke his leg. Three Indians have been wounded. 
to advertisements of bargains in dry goods, printed in the | And yet the papers talk about the “uprising of the Utes.” 
Herkimer county journals, and this year he undertook a| The trouble between the Utes and the whites seems to 
long journey in quest of some worthy object on which to | have had its origin in nothing more important than a 
display his valor and establish his claim to wider renown. | horse race and the dishonesty of some white men. The 
Returning in triumph and bearing with him the trophies | Story that is told of the beginniog of the quarrel is that 
of his gest, he hied him (a hunter always hies himself) to | it is the outgrowth of a horse race which was run between 
the office of the local journal and in due time beheld his | the Utes and some white men several weeks ago. The 
name in print and his exploit heralded in glowing lan- | Utes, as is well known, have good horses, many of which 
guage. come to them in the way of trade with the Navajoes, and 
Mr. Williams killed a moose. As the editor of the Lit- | Colorado and his band are said to be particularly well 
tle Falls Times puts it, he ‘made a record.” It was on | provided with fast running horses. Like all Indians, 
the grounds of the Dwight-Wiman Club, two hundred | they are fond of horse racing and will stake their last 
miles north of Toronto, in Ontario; and it all happened in | buckskin or their last blanket on the speed of their favor- 
August. “Our Hunters,” the Times editor heads his | ite horse. They are pretty sure to be successful, too, 
account, and between the lines one may detect an earnest when they are racing with white men, and nothing pleases 
striving to report the feat in heroic diction befitting such | them better than to win a race which the whites are con- 
a glorious deed, with an equal effort to tickle the vanity of | fident is theirs. It isa-common thing for white men on 
Williams, whose advertising card of drygoods is by no | the border to import horses which have a considerable in. 


means to be despised by the thrifty newspaper man. Here fusion of thoroughbred blood in their veins for the pér- 
is the exciting recital: pose of beating an Indian ‘“‘crack.” It is stated that this 


He first saw the animal standing along the shore about one mile | was done in the present case, and that besides all the out- 
= and started off in that direction with his gun, accompanied by | side bets made, the horses which were to run were put 
e guide. When about half a mile from the four-footed beast a i i case in such rs 
shot was fired which took effect. The moose started away slowly, “9 » parry ae oF Fe age TF nolan 
but was easily followed by a trail of blood. Suddenly Mr. Wil- © project oO: . Wi men One. canon SpPerS 
liams surprised the moose by approaching toonear. Itshairalong | of success. Their horse did not run fast enough, and was 
the spine began to erect itself and curl forward, its ears to lie | beaten by the Ute pony, whose owner, of course, claimed 
eas back and its eyes grew green and glassy; then, quicker | the stakes. The white men, however, declined to give up 
an watesk as Oratieans “en am ae and ready for | +4 racer and some other horses they had lost, and the re- 
animal so large and was a little alarmed at its actions, when the | Sult was that at night the Indians broke into the white 
guide shouted to aim for its eyes and fire. Mr. Williams never | men’s corral, and taking the horses they had won made 
having ra off "Serie — taeee that it ae not make | off with them. Then the same white men went before 
muc ‘erence whether he aimed very accurately or not, pointed rand ians 
the riflein the direction of the moose ina careless manner and the @ Jury at Meeker and had the Ind a 
fired, Simultaneously with the report of the gun the animal fell, for horse stealing. They resisted when the Pt 
the charge having taken effect in the windpipe. Provision was | ceeded to serve the capiases, and hence the Ute “‘upris- 
getting low and the meat was much relished by the party. It ing.” 
weighed 1,2001bs. and had attained a height of over six feet at the The war, so called, seems to be only a bull 
foresh ‘Ili ’ y ying 
onlgans... Br. .W She eunnenly efows famows ameng attempt to save to a lot of gamblers the stakes which 
they lost with their eyes open. The precipitancy of 
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MR. WILLIAMS SLAYS A MOOSE. 


sportsmen here, that have been, some of them, for the past 
twenty-five years in the North Woods hunting moose, and within 


have the head preserved, which will be presented to the Astoroga 


stand between him and his moose and the fame he 





Sheriff Kendall when ‘he attempted to arrest his men 
caused a number of shots to be fired, and ever since then 
there has been a wild hullabaloo in Colorado about the 
“Ute war.” It is stated that the trouble so far has cost 
the State of Colorado $100,000, and it is quite possible 
that if matters are left in charge of the hot-headed and 
inexperienced persons who are now in command, many 
lives will belost. This will be rather a dear price to have 
paid for the rescuing of a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
horses, belonging to a gambler. 

For many years it was the boast of the Utes that they 
had never shed a white man’s blood, and this was true up 
to 1879. The Utes can fight, and if too hardly pressed 
they will do so, and so far as can be gathered from the 
news received from the front, Sheriff Kendall will bs re- 
sponsible for every drop of blood shed in the war that may 
ensue. 

From a knowledge of the Utes extending over many 
years, acquired by long residence in their camps, we have 
no hesitation in declaring that it would have been a per- 
fectly easy matter for the Sheriff to have gone without 
arms and accompanied only by an interpreter into the 
Ute camp and to have returned with the indicted men or 
the horses. This we would have undertaken to do. In- 
stead of pursuing such a course the Sheriff proceeded to 
frighten the Indians out of their wits by ‘“‘holding them 
up.” In the alarm a few shots were fired and three 
Indians wounded. Hine ille lachryme. 





A LIFE OF USEFULNESS. 

i hapa death of Spencer F. Baird has brought to its close 
a career of great achievements in practical scientific 
enterprise. Professor Baird had a genius for hard work. 
The full magnitude of his labors can never be adequately 
appreciated by the public. Some hints of what was 
demanded of the man and what he actually ac- 
complished may be found in the reports of the 
Smithsonian and the Fish Commission, the complex in- 
stitutions over which he presided with such rare ability, 
devotion and honesty of purpose. To his guidance is due 
the rapid development of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
founding of the National Museum, and the success of 
the United States Fish Commission. Distinguished at 
home and abroad as a scientist, he has also left behind 
him a shining record by his wise administration of the 
vast appropriations intrusted to him by Congress for the 
prosecution of the work of fishculture. In Professor 
Baird’s ability and integrity Congress and the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government had the most 
implicit confidence, and it was a trust which 
he held with scrupulous and conscientious regard. 
So sensitive was he in this respect that the suspicion 
cast upon the administration of the funds of his office by 
a sensation mongering newspaper is said to have 

preyed upon his mind and actually shortened his life. 
As a scientist, an officer of the Government, an un- 
selfish patriot, and a man, Spencer F. Baird has won for 

himself an assured place among the men of his time. 


ESOC QUET. 

A PARTY of American and English sportsmen, con- 

sisting of Gen. Rodney C. Ward, Judge Gildersleeve, 
Chauncey Marshall, Eugene Underhill, Wakeman Holber- 
ton, Col. William Hester, Murray Boocock, George C. 
Masters and Dr. C. M. Hoagland, have left New York 
for a rich claim, staked out by them in the Northwest, 
where big game and fish of unprecedented quality and 
abundance are said to be awaiting their coming. The 
exact spot was selected after months of inquiry, corres- 
pondence, study of surveys and cross-examinations of 
Western hunters; and each individual member was sworn 
to secrecy as to the party’s destination. A reporter in- 
quired the location the other day and the reply was ‘‘Esoc 
Quet.” These words appear in the New York Times of 
yesterday, and it is clear that the reporter took them to 
be the name of the place to which the party has set out, 
for the Times says that they are going ‘‘to Esoc Quet, a 
wild spot in Idaho.” Now, Esoc Quet is not a geographi- 
cal appellation. It is an Indian phrase, of the Kalispel 
dialect, meaning ‘‘What are you giving us?’ or as some 
authorities translate it, “Come off the roof, cully.” As 
used by the member of the party interviewed by the 
Times reporter, it was evidently adopted as a polite way 
of saying: ‘‘Go to. Do you think weare giving this thing 
away? Not much. It has cost us time and money to 
discover this bonanza, and we don’t propose to find some- 
body else’s tin cans on the stumps when we get there.” 
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ORIGIN OF THE MEDICINE LODGE. 


HERE are certain western Indian tribes who have an 
annual religious ceremony cal ed by frontiersmen 
the Sun Dance or Medicine ge. None of these tribes 
have been more faithful in the performance of this sacred 
duty than the Blackfeet. Some, indeed, have given u 
the practice since the ongpuauice of the buffalo; an 
it is very likely that the Blackfeet will never build an- 
other one. 

According to Blackfeet tradition, the origin of the 
Medicine Lodge was as follows: 

In the beginning there was no war. All the tribes 
were at ce. Now of the people was one, a very rich 
man, and he had three wives and a daughter. This girl 
was the most beautiful young woman in the whole camp. 
She had been asked for by several young men, but had 
refused to marry any of them. As time passed many 
who were rich and handsome sought her for a wife, but 
she always replied, ‘‘No, I will never marry.” 

Then her father said: ‘‘Why this, why take no man?” 

‘““Why,” she replied, ‘‘sbould I take a husband? I have 
arich father and mother, our lodge is good, the par- 
fleches are never empty, there are many robes and tanned 
skins, = of soft fur for winter. hy, then, should I 
marry?” Then her father spoke not. 

The Raven packers held a dance; they all dressed care- 
fully and wore their ornaments; and many asked for this 
young girl, and again she said no, Then the Bulls, the 
Foxes, and others of the E-kdn-dh’-kah-tse, held their 
dances, and all those who were richest, handsome and 
brave asked this man for his daughter, but none suc- 
ceeded. Then was her father angry and he said: ‘‘Why 
now this way? You have your choice; all the best men 
have asked for you, and still yousay no. Now I do be- 
lieve you have a secret lover.” 

‘‘Ah!” said her mother. ‘‘What shame for us should a 
child be born and our daughter still unmarried.” 

“Father,” said the girl, ‘pity! I have no secret lover. 
But now the truth. That Above Person* told me, ‘Marry 
not, for you are mine; thus shall you be happy and live to 
great age, and again he said: “Take heed, marry not, for 
you are mine,’” 

‘‘Ah,” said her father, ‘“‘against his words no man may 
speak.” And they talked no more about it. 

There was a poor young man, very poor. His father 
and mother were dead, and all his relatives too. They 
also had departed to the Sandhills.+ No lodge was his. No 
wife to tan his robes or sew his moccasins. Entered he 
a lodge here to eat and sleep, and to-morrow he went to 
another; thus he lived; but there were those of kind 
heart, and when they saw his poverty they gave him a 
robe or leggins, or moccasins, thus was he clothed. Said 
those rich young men, ‘‘Why now not ask her who has 
refused us to marry you?” and they laughed. ‘‘Ah,” said 
he, ‘‘as you say, I will go and ask her,” and he went down 
by the river. By the water he waited and she came along. 
“Girl,” he said, ‘‘wait, I have words for you. Not asa 
designing person do I ask you, but openly where the sun 
looks down and all may see.” 

‘‘Speak then,” said the girl. 

‘‘T have seen the days,” continued the young man. “I 
have seen you refuse those who would have you for a 
wife. To i rich, and those of brave deeds you have 
said no. Now, to-day have they laughed, and they said 
to me, ‘Why do you not ask her?’ Iam poor, very poor. 
No lodge is mine. I have no food, no robes, no fur for 
winter. Neither haveIa relative. All have gone to the 
Sandhills. Yet now, to-day, I ask you, take pity! be my 
wife.” 

Then hid she her face, and she brushed the ground with 
the point of her moccasin, back and forth, back and forth, 
for she was thinking. Then after a time she said. ‘True, 
all those have I refused. Yet now the p’or one asks me 
and Iam glad. You will I marry, and my people will be 
happy. You are poor, yet that will matter not. My 
father will give you many dogs. My mother will make 
us a lodge, and they will give us robes and furs, and you 
will be poor no longer.” 

Then was the young man very happy, and he started to 
kiss her, but she held him back and urther said: ‘That 
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Central America and the West Indies have been named in 
hishonor. He was one of the early members of the National. 
Academy of Sciences; served two years as permanent sec- 
retary of the American Association; was one of the trus- 
tees of the Corcoran Art Gallery; was a trustee of Colum- 
bian University; a president of the Cosmos Club, of 
Washington, and was the director and official head 
of the National Museum. 

A published description of Prof. Baird’s workshop in 
Washington tells us: ‘You will find it in the basement, 
and truly it isa busy place. There is not much furniture 
in the room, but it is all in use by the busy — 
Here are a couple of clerks and a stenographer, and scat- 
tered around about, yet in the most perfect order, are 
books and maps and drawings and castings and models of 
every description. The professor is a great worker, and 
he utilizes every moment of the day. He arises at 7 and 
by 8 o’clock he has had his breakfast and is at his desk. 

‘or five hours every morning he keeps the stenographer 
busy attending to correspondence and writing out reports, 
instructions, letters and scientific articles. This of 
his work can be done by no one else. By 1 o’clock he has 
finished, and, leaving his stenographer to prepare the 

pers for his signature, he leaves the residence for the 
institute. Here for two or three hours he receives callers 
and attends to the routine work of his office. He is also 
the head of the Fish Commission, and he gives that an 
hour or two each day. But this and many other things 
with which he is connected do not come properly within 
the province of this article. Prof. Baird is essentially a 
worker. When one has written of his work, nothing re- 
mains to be told. His habits aresimple. He retires at 
11 o’clock and srises at an early hour. He never goes to 
a lecture or to the theatre, and the dinners and receptions 
he attends during the season can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. He gives it out in confidence that 
the first reason why he doesn’t go out is that he knows 
he will go to sleep, and the second is that he doesn’t want 
to, but prefers staying at home with his books. What 
does he do with his leisure time? Well, he has precious 
little of that delightful commodity, and what little he has 
is spent in redding novels (strange to relate) of the blood 
and thunder order.” 

reacher whose war sermons were so powerful in Revo-} The following description will convey an idea of the 

utionary times that the British Government put a price | Surroundings amid which he labored, with a graphic 
on the sturdy patriot’s head. At an early age the boy | portraiture of the man: ‘The house in which the scientist 
displayed those tastes for natural history which were to | lives is not a very elegant one, but it is situated in a very 
direct the course of his life and in after years make him | fashionable locality. Standing on the little porch, wait- 
distinguished among his contemporaries. When four- | ing for our knock to be answered, we can see the resi- 
teen years old, with his brother William, he began a] dences of Secretary Bayard, which is only a few doors 
collection of the birds of Cumberland county, Pa., and | below, of Senators Morrill, Allison and Payne, and of 
the materials then brought together afterward formed | Justice Miller. It is one of the most desirable neighbor- 
the nucleus of the Smithsonian collection of birds. The | hoods of the capital, and within a circuit of a quarter of 
brothers contributed notes to the Philadelphia Academy | 4 mile can be found the residences of hundreds of public 
of Sciences, and so, his love of ornithology becoming | men. The house is of brick, three stories and a basement 
known, young Baird found a warm friend in Audubon, | high, with a bay window of good dimensions running up 
with whom he exchanged specimens and to whom he | the front. There is also a mansard roof, and a large ane- 
contributed materials for the great naturalist’s works. | mometer help to make the house noticeable. The visitor 
Graduating from Dickinson College in 1840 at the age of | is ushered into a prettily furnished parlor at the left. 
17, he entered upon the study of medicine in New York, | From this vantage he can have a good view of the rooms 
but interrupted his course, and in 1845 accepted the chair | of the house on this floor. as they are all connected by 
of Natural History, and later that of Chemistry, in Dick- | folding doors. ‘ The prospect is not great or rich, but it is 
inson College. Here he found abundant opportunity for | a model interior for a man in comfortable circumstances 
pursuing the studies most congenial; and it was his habit | and of refined tastes. The parlor is furnished with 
to make long pedestrian tours in quest of specimens and | modern furniture, and there are scores of etchings and 
in investigations of animal life. hile at Dickinson he | paintings and photographs on the walls. On the stands 
became associated with Agassiz, and the two projected a | are rare little articles of bric-d-brac gathered here and 
work of joint authorship on the fresh-water fishes of the | there and everywhere in pedestrian tours over the 
United States; this, however, was never completed. country and in continental travel. Next to the parlor is 

In 1850, Prof. Baird was elected Assistant retary to | the library, and it is very much like the former room, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and in this new field he very | except for the bookcases reaching to the ceiling. The 
soon gave exhibition of those rare powers of observation | books are, for the most part, of a eer character, 
and high administrative capacity which marked his | though here and there a ponderous work looks out at us 
life work at Washington. Mie instituted methods of | from between the dainty volumes in blue and gold. * * * 
work in the Smithsonian which are still followed there ; ‘*We take cognizance of these surroundings while wait- 
it was largely owing to his influence that the study of | ing for Prof. Baird, and now his rather ponderous tread 
special branches of natural history were intrusted to|is heard upon the stairs. He enters the library with 
individuals in the employ of the Government. On the | hand extended out to you, and a welcome smile from his 
death of Prof. Henry he succeeded to the Secretaryship. | intellectual face and bright, penetrating eyes. Over 6ft. 

In 1871, Congress having provided for a United States | high, broad shoulders, heavy set and altogether massive, 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries, President Grant placed | he is not, by any means, an ordinary appearing man. 
Prof. Baird at the head of it. Tathis position he brought | Yet, few -— you meet on the street could tell you 
ripened powers, and assuming the tremendous responsi- | who he is. Very likely they would not be asked, for he 
is not nope who wou . cause — on a of his 
personal appearance. He is careless in his dress, and ae 6 
skulks about the capital with his gray suit and slouch aneees? eae ee geen me oe ees ae, 
hat, looking more like a Virginian farmer than one of “ dee he said: ‘Take heed, marry not or Oe hall or ckl : 
the foremost of American scientists. He rarely notices ra ‘ therefore I am not m% oa Iam +. Bute ae 
his surroundings, and will pass his most intimate friends say: Go you tothat Above 5 Mee and tell hime We whom 
on the street without a sign of recognition. His thoughts ou ae heeds your words, yet now would she 
are no doubt far away during these moments of pre-occu- ical me. therefore am I come.’ If 2, shall say ves. he 

ation. He is perhaps thinking of some new scientific | . i) ge an But if he ref es will 
cour, or a discovery is in process of formation in his as rt ag a fin that a. coin oan find 
ever active brain. But he is not always absent-minded, io lain. sinems Galueemn ad? y 
for in his social and business intercourse he is one of the $e Oht # aaid the young man. “good at first your words 
a cou and his conversation is| ang my heart was glad. But now it sinks within me. 

ihe following tribute to Prof. Baird’s worth is by Prof. na -: > — = oon ae a — Fog 
J. W. Powell, the director of the Geological Survey :| jook on the night and my heart is sad. Where is that far 
‘‘T have known Prof. Baird for the last eighteen years; | oF lodge? oan where the trail which no one vet has 
he was like a brother tome. There has been nothing of ‘eavelelt 59 y 
gaportane fiat have ongertake in that Charen | "Take courage take courage,” sid the gil and sh 
wee He yes a = a ee ee ae 2 _— Then went he of sad heart to an old woman who had 
Which he had to do thoroughly.” He masteted all the | Been Kind to him. and besaid’: Pity mo, for 1am poor. 
details. His pre-eminent quality was perhaps his ability ond wien ane a.anek ot feed.” 
as an organizer. It was given to him to accomplish what ao irs the woman made, with parfleche soles, and 
few men are capable of in a lifetime, the organization | .1, woth sc 8 too.@ sack of food. nemmican of berries 
of two great institutions—the National Museum and the oe meat and strip of dried a And when she 
United States Fish Commission. Prof. Baird was a man | Pou"done the young man started to find the home of the 
of great practical sense. He could see the outcome of San Alene ea ean sad heart he climbed the bluff 
matters and oo & gy gn pms the relative | « Shall I ever see the people again?’ he thought, as he 
ee eee ae i oe hi ef te dis tanec at stopped to take a last look at the lodges, and with a sigh 
the institutions under his care. He expended public ee 
money with the careful scrutiny that most men give to 
o— — — His a a and devo- 

ion to his work, as well as his practical sense, was * ’ 

appreciated by the committees of Congress when he my. — eS ‘lied — on arent “TI seek the home of 
ee before them to explain the needs for the money that Above ay P 0 J ask him for a woman. She 
asked for. Prof. Buird was a great scientist, and it isa has told me to, for she g hie oan” F 
singular fortune that the Smithsonian has had in succes- “T have traveled far.” said the wolf, “I know all the 
wegian Order of Olaf. He was a member of the leading | sion two such eminent men as Henry and B. id.” istes amd tim valleve. cal intains, yet I have 
scientific associations of England, Austria, France, Ger-' Prof. S. P. Langley will as gucceed +0 the Seo | PO ane she valeye, om a ye 
many, Holland, Portugal and New Zealand. Over thirty- | retaryship of the Smithsonian, and Mr, G. Brown Goode | “sthe sun. 
three distinct genera and species in North, South and ' to the Commissionership of Fisheries. +Sandhbills—A barren place where all the people go after death. 






















































































SPENCER F. BAIRD. 


FTER an illness of Cow weeks Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, died at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., last Friday, Aug. 19. He had gone 
to Wood’s Holl in June, much broken down in health and 
spirits, but there had subsequently been such improve- 
ment that his recovery was hoped for, and his death when 
it did come was sudden and unexpected. 
Spencer Fullerton Baird was born in Reading, Pa., Feb. 
8, 1828. He was of mixed Scotch, English and German 
descent; and the name Spencer came from an ancestor, a 








bilites which carried with them no added compensation, 
for the office was an unsalaried one, he devoted himself 
with unselfish enthusiasm, organized a corps of assistants, 
and set about one of the greatest economic undertakings 
known to history, with what success is well known. The 
work of the United States in investigating the causes of 
the depletion of food fishes and in restocking the waters 
was inspired and directed by Prof. Baird. 

His printed contributions to science were numerous 
and valuable. A chronological catalogue of his works, 
prepared a. order of the Smithsonian Institution and 
only carried down to 1882, includes 1,063 titles. In 1849 
he had translated and edited the text for the “Icono- 
Ss ay Encyclopedia,” the English version of ‘‘Heck’s 

ilder Atlas.” Between 1850 and 1874 he published sev- 
eral works upon North American nat history, and 
from 1870 to 1878 he was scientific editor of Harper Bros,’ 
periodicals, besides being the author of their yearly cyclo- 
peedia of science. A partial list of his writings during 
these years would include: ‘‘Catalogue of North Ameri- 
can a by Baird and Girard (1853); the ‘‘Pacific 
Railroad Report on Mammals” (1857), in which were con- 
tained accourts of seventy speciesof mammals additional 
to the lists of Audubon and Bachman; the ‘Birds of 
North America” (1858), the ‘‘Review of North American 
Birds” (1864-66), the ‘‘Geographical Distribution of North 
American Birds” (1865), the ‘‘History of North Ar erican 
Birds,” in connection with Brewer and Ridgway (1874). 

As a scientist Prof. Baird enjoyed world-wide fame; 
his services and attainments were recognized and re- 
warded by medals and other testimonials. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Physical Science from Dickinson 
College, and that of Doctor of Laws from Columbian 
University. In 1878 he was awarded the silver medal of 
the Acclimatization Society, of Melbourne; in 1879, the 
gold medal of the Société d’Acclimation of France, and 
in 1880 the Erster Ehrenpreis of the Internationa'e Fisch- 
erei Ausstellung, at Berlin, the gift of the Emperor of 
Germany. In 1875 he received from the King of Norway 

and Sweden the decoration of Knight of the Ruyal Nor- 


Now many days he traveled along, and every day his 
sack of food became lighter. One night he stopped close 
by the home of a wolf. ‘ Ha!” said the wolf, ‘‘ what is 
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yer seen 
ig I. Go ask the bear. 


He may tell you.” 
Another day, and again he traveled on. 


a * y 
for his rs 
it, At night he 


alone, my brother?” 


“Now help, tow pity me, my elder brother!” said the 
a an, * because of her words* I seek the Above 


young m 


Person. I go to ask for her.” 


“[ know not his stopping place,” said the bear, ‘‘I 
have traveled by many rivers, and I know the mountains; 
There is one beyond, 

that striped-face (the badger), who is wise. Go then and 


vet I have never seen his lodge. 


ask him. 


Then quickly went the young man to the badger’s 
Stooping over, the young 
man shouted, “Oh, cunning Striped-face! Oh, much- 


home. He was in his hole. 


knowing animal! I would speak with you.” 


“What do you want?” said the badger, poking his head 


out. 


“That bear,” said the young man, “‘told me to ask you. 
I seek that Above Person’s home to ask him for her. 
she is his own, and therefore must I fiad his stopping 


place.” 


“Ah!” said the badger, ‘‘I know not where he lives. 
Go ask 


Over there in the timber is a wolverine’s home. 
him. He is of much knowledge.” 


‘‘Wolverine, take pity on me. 


he cried. 2 ; 
Now surely I must die.’ 


Worn out my moccasins. 


“What wants my brother?’ he heard, and looking 


around he saw the animal sitting close beside him. 


“She whom I would marry,” replied the young man, 
“belongs to that Above Person, and by her words I am 
looking for his stopping place, because I must ask him for 


her.” 


Ah,” said the wolverine, ‘‘I know where he lives, yet 
Wait then till morning, and I will show 
you the trail to the water’s edge. On the other side of it 


now ‘tis night. 
he lives.” 

True his words. 
there—he looked and his heart almost stop 
was that water. The other side could not 
was there any end. 


“Here,” he thought, ‘‘must I die. 


now must I surely go to that shadow land.” 
Not so. There were his helpers. 
swimming by. 
here? Far from his people’s ground, why here alone?” 
“Tam here,” he told them, ‘‘to 


her. But she is not her own. 


found the place. And now my food is gone. 
turn to them. 
shadow depart for the Sandhills.” 


‘Not so! Not so!” cried the swans. 


our backs and we will take you there.” 


As if he had just set out on his travel, as he had eaten 


plenty, did his strength return and his heart was light. 


Quick rose he from the ground, and wading out reclined 


upon their backs. Deep and black that mighty water, 
and very wide. Strange people lived within its depths, 


and other mighty animals who often seize a person. Yet 


safe they carried him and took him to the other side. 


Ah! there it was, a big new lodge and painted on it the 
Yet now he dared 
Great might be their 
And full of fear and shame he crawled along 


deeds of war and unknown animals. 
not enter. What would they say? 
anger. 
and hid where tall green rushes grew upon the shore. 
There, as he lay, came Morning Star and found him. 
“Why hidden here?” he asked. 
Why wandering far?” 


“The Blackfoot land,” he said, ‘‘is where I lived. Far 
have I come to see the Sun, yet now I see his lodge, I 


shame to enter.” 


‘Fear not,” said Morning Star, ‘“‘he is my father. Come 
now with me, my mother sits within and she will give 


you food.” 


Then entered he with Morning Star and sat beside the 


doorway. 
‘*Who,” said the Moon,t ‘‘is this person?” 


‘“‘He is a Blackfoot,” replied her son, ‘‘and has traveled 


far to see my father.” 


Then the Moon gave him some food, and after he had 
When he awoke it was night and 
‘““My son,” he said, ‘‘has 
told me that you have come to see me and I amglad. Far 
isthe Blackfoot land, tired your body, now. Stay with 


eaten much he slept. 
the Sun had already entered. 


us then a while and eat and rest and sleep.” 

The young man stopped there a long time and he and 
Morning Star were great friends. Often the young man 
would say, ‘I must go back,” but Morning Star would 
say, ‘No. When my father speaks you may go. Do not 
ask him or he will be angry. Wait for him to say.” 

One night the Sun said, ‘‘Now, young man, tell me, 
why came you here?” 

_Then said the young man, ‘Of our people is a beautiful 
girl and all the rich and brave ones asked for her, but she 
looked not at them. Iam very poor, but I asked her to 

my wife and she was glad. But then she said, ‘I am 
not my own; to that Above Person doI belong. Gothen 
and ask him for me.’ Far have I traveled and long has 
been the trail. To you have I come to ask for her.” 

“True your words,” said the Sun, ‘‘I have watched the 
days and I know it is so; and now I give her to you. I 
am the only chief. Everything is mine. I made the 
earth, the mountains, prairies, rivers, woods, people and 
animals, All these I made. Ican never die. True, the 
winter makes me old and weak, but every summer I grow 
young again.” 

, Then further said the Sun, ‘What one of all animals 
18 smartest? The raven is, for he always finds food, he is 
the smartest. He is never hungry. Of all animals which 


— 


fi *A Blackfoot seldom mentions a person by name, and will talk 
or hours about what this or that one said, and one must ask 
pointedly to find out who he is talking about. 

he sun and moon are supposed to be; man and_wife and the 
morning star their son. 


his stopping place. Yet I know one smarter 






























Here he found 
w berries to eat, and there a root which he dug up, 
sack of food was light and he was very careful of 
stopped near the home of a bear. 
“: Where,” asked the bear, ‘is your home? Why travel 


Then went he to the woods and looked all around for 
the wolverine, but he could not find him, and being tired 
he sat down under some bushes to rest. ‘‘Hi-yu! Hi-yu!” 
Gone my food. 


The trail led to the water’s edge, but 
d. Great 
seen, nor 
In despair he laid down on the shore. 
His food was gone and he was weak from much travel. 
No one may cross such 
far water, and too weak am I to return to the people. Yes, 


Two swans came 
‘“*What,” they said, *‘does our brother 


die. Far away in the 
Blackfoot land isa beautiful girl, and I would marry 
She belongs to that Above 
Person. any days have I traveled, but I have not 

.) Far away 
the land of my people, my body is weary, I cannot re- 
Here, then, must I die; soon will my 


‘‘Across this water 
is the home of that Above Person. Climb, then, upon 



















‘“‘Where is your home? 
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is most Nat-o-yé?* The buffalo is. 
him best. He is for the people. 
your shelter. 
tongue is. 
bushes is medicine? 


That is mine. 
Berries. 


house, and you shall build me a great lodge. 


age. Come now with me and see the world.” 


us,” said the Sun, ‘‘shall you build my 1 


one-half red.” 


lies, but the brain, never. 


they shall cut and dry the tongues. For the 
their long life and food shall these be built. 

like the tongues and the berries and other presents the 
may give. 
build the lodge, then will 
perish. 


be angry, and the 


they shall survive, and reach great age. 


and you will reach the ground.” 
departed. 





shade of them the people sat. 


day long the 


person sat there moving not. 


him come and eat with friends.” 


water, aud food in plenty. Come now with us.” 


Then rose the person and threw off his robe and followed 
Beautiful his dress. 
Of strange make his shield and bow. But they knew his 
face and they ran ahead and shouted, ‘‘Here now is that 
poor young man returned, pocr no longer, for he wears 
rich clothes and his shield and bow are of strange make.” 
Then came all people to see him, and they said, ‘‘Where 
have you been so long? Where found you all these rich 
There in the crowd 
st that young woman; and taking two raven feathers 
from his hair he gave them to her and said: ‘‘Far has 
been the trail and I nearly died. Yet by those Helpers I 
There the truth, the sign, he sends 


them, and great was their surprise. 


things?” but he answered them not. 


found his lodge. 
those feathers to you.” 
Great her gladness then. 


and they sickened not. 


not move. 
shadows had departed for the Sandhills. 





The ceremony of the Medicine Lodge always takes 
place in July, about the time berries are ripe. ae 
hem) h 


the preceding year a woman (often several of t 


vowed to build this lodge, in return for which she prayed 
for the recovery of some relation from a dangerous sick- 
None but a virtuous 
woman might make this offering. It sometimes happened 
Then the 
relations of the woman all mourned; and ever afterward 
she was the butt of ridicule and the contempt of the 
whole camp. But there were always enough of those 
who made this vow to insure the building of a lodge 


ness, or for their success in tattle. 


that the person died or was killed in battle. 


each year. 
First, three hundred buffalo tongues were procured, 


which, with prayers and songs to the sun, were cut and 
dried by those who made the vow and by others who 
Great heaps of 
Sufficient 
poles were then cut and piled up in the center of the 
With much ceremony, prayers and songs the 
walls were then made by sticking posts upright in the 


were selected on account of their virtue. 
berries were also gathered by these women. 


village. 


ground round a tree, leaving a space about 4ft. wide for 


a doorway. The diameter of this inclosure was about 


40ft. Then a warrior renowned for bravery and success 
was chosen to cut a hide into strips, and while doing so 
he was obliged to rehearse his brave deeds. Long poles 
were then laid from the top of this wall to the tree, mak- 
ing a roof, which was securely fastened by the strips of 
hide. The walls and roof were then covered witk brush, 

thered by the women. In carrying this brush to the 
odge they were obliged to stop at intervals and make a 
prayer. to the sun, and on placing it on the lodge they 
also made a short prayer. 

The lodge being built, a large sweat house was made 
of one hundred willows, and painted one side red the 
other black, and the whole covered with cow skins. The 
O-kah, or woman, who made the vow then built a fire 
and heated the rocks, and her husband, calling together 
the principal men of the tribe, always including a Bear- 
man, entered the sweat house with them. The rocks, 
now red hot, were placed in a hole dug in the center of 
the house. A pipe was then filled and lighted by the 
Bear-man, who addressed a long prayer to the sun, in- 
forming him that a lodge had been built for him, and the 


‘proper food secured, and asking in return long life and 





*The word means “of the sun” ont fe generally translated as 


“medicine,” not physical but spirit 


Of all animals I like 
He is your food and 
What part of his body is ‘medicine? The 
What else that grows on 
Those are also mine.” 
Then further said the Sun, ‘‘You shall build me a sweat 
Those who 
are pure shall build it for me, and I will give them great 
Then the 
Sun took the young man to the edge and they looked 
down and saw it; round it is, and flat, and all around the 
oo the jumping off place - the walls a down]. 
= ge, round, 
with walls. And the sweat house shall be like the sky 
above the world [7. e., a hemisphere]. You shall make it 
of an hundred sticks, and one-half shall be black, and 



















































Further said the Sun, ‘‘Which is most knowledge? 
the heart or brain? The brain is; the heart often 
She who makes the vow shall 
be pure, and of good sense; the young men shall get the 
tongues, three hundred, and she who builds the lodge 
shall have to help her, other women who are pure, and 

ople, for 
or I shall 


But if one of lying heart, if one impure shall 
p people shall 

And others shall make the vow, and if they give 
me of their body [meaning finger joints, bits of flesh, etc. ] 
In war, the 
arrows shall pass them by, and sickness shall not destroy 
them. Here now, two raven tail feathers, they shall be 
the sign for her that I give her to you, and the husband 
of her who makes the lodge shall wear them on his head.” 
Then the Sun gave him beautiful war dresses, a shield, 
bow, quiver and arrows, and said: ‘‘Now you may de- 
part, not by the long and weary trail you came, but by 
my trail. There the wolf road [the milky way], follow it, 
And the young man 


Hot the day, all the lodge skins were raised, and in the 
Very hot the day. Now 
there was one, a chief, who had many friends, and all 
came and feasted with him. Out on a 
butte, beyond the camp, a person sat; early in the morn- 
ing this chief saw him sitting there, close wrapped in his 
robe. And his friends came and went; the sun rose, and 
reached the middle and passed on down; and still the 
Now was evening come, 
and said the chief, ‘‘Why sits that person there? All day 
he has not moved. Great has been the heat, yet he has 
not drank. Now go and see, and if he be a stranger bid 
Then went some of the 
young men to him and said, ‘*Why sit there in the heat 
all day, oh stranger? There the shade of lodges, cool 














And they were married, and 
made the sweat house and the great lodge as the Sun had 
said. And the Sun was — he gave them great age, 

ut when they were very old, 
one morning said their children, ‘‘Arise and eat.” They did 
In the night in sleep, without pain, their 
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prosperity for the people. That evening the woman who 
made the vow and her husband took possession of the 
lodge, and remained in it during the ceremonies, which 
lasted four days and nights. During this time they were 
not allowed to eat or drink, and only at night could they 
go outside. The next morning after the sweat house the 
‘“‘medicine food” was divided among the people. Man 
offerings to the sun were then made, wearing apparel, 
weapons, fine robes, ornaments and finger joints and bits 
of flesh. Ali these were tied in bags and hung near the 
roof on the center pole or tree. The next day was devoted 
to ‘making warriors.” Slits were cut in the breast or 
back of these aspirants, rawhide ropes fastened into them, 
and suspended to the center pole, the men danced and 
jerked about until the ropes oulted out. A man was not 
called a “warrior” until he had gone through this cere- 
mony four successive seasons. The remaining two days 
were devoted to the ‘counting of coups” and dancing by 
the warriors, and the E-kin-iih’-kah-tse. During all the 
four days prayers were constantly offered by the Bear- 
men for the health and prosperity of the people. 
J. W. SCHULTZ. 


A TRIP TO MT. MITCHELL. 


{on N. C., July.—The conversation turned 

upon the wonderful scenery and delightful atmos- 
phere of this region. One and another mountain trip 
were suggested as being delightful and worthy of attempt 
when the proper time should arrive. While so engaged, 
Prof. E. Waller, of New York city, joined us. During 
the year of his sojourn here he had never made a moun- 
tain trip outside of the immediate vicinity of Asheville. 
The professor is charming company, and returns to his 
duties in the School of Mines, Columbia College, very 
soon. Different points within reasonable distance were 
freely discussed. 

Finally Mt. Mitchell was decided upon. We planned 
to ride the first day to Big Tom Wilson’s, the famous 
trapper, hunter and guide of the Black Mountains, and 
there take up our headquarters, the next day to make the 
ascent of Mt. Mitchell and camp over night, returning 
the next day to Big Tom’s, Dr. Gatchell had made the 
trip a year before, and therefore was competent to guide 
us safely to Big Tom’s house. Four responded to roll call 
at 6 A. M. Wednesday, viz.: Dr. Gatchell, Prof. Waller, 
George Lyons and the writer. 

A refreshing shower had fallen the evening previous 
which had cleansed the air and laid the dust, so oppres- 
sive for several days, and the day promised to be fine but 
warm. We rode out the Beaver Dam road about four 
miles, then turned over Elk Mountain ridge. From here 
a beautiful view of Asheville, the valley and the distant 
Mt. Pisgah is obtained. Our next elevation was passing 
through the gap of Elk Mountain, and again we rested to 
look back and admire the landscape. When within a 
mile of ‘‘Chamber’s” we took the wrong road and had 
gone two miles before discovering our error. We retraced 
our steps and were soon on the righttrack. This mistake 
cost us nearly two hours of time, so that it was noon 
when we rode into the yard surrounding Chamber’s farm- 
house. Wandering around in the rugged fastnesses of 
the craggy mountains whither our false trail was leading 
us, was not the most pleasing prospect to contemplate, at 
least others report it anything but satisfactory, except to 
those who are hunting bears, and we were willing to 
accept their testimony without questioning. Many per- 
sons have lost their way in the craggies. Gregg Cham- 
bers, the genial proprietor of this mountain farm of 400 
acres, cheerily called out: "Light, gentlemen, ’light.” The 
settlement about Chambers is called Vanceville and is 
located in Reems Valley. 

As we sat watching the dark clouds of a thunder storm 
roll up the valley we conversed with Hardy Chambers, 
son of the proprietor, regarding the game to be found in 
and about the mountains. Speaking of bears, he pointed 
to a tawny rough-coated dog lying in the shade, and said 
they had killed twenty-five bears in the last three years 
with that that dog, assisted by others. The breeding of 
the dog he said was ‘*part foxhound and part bloodhound.” 
His teeth were certainly formidable, and although he was 
not a large or heavy animal, I did not doubt his ability to 
pull a bear. Hardy said there was one remarkable thing 
about that dog. When he found it was impossible to 
avoid being hugged by a bear he invariably turned his 
side instead of his own breast to the beast’s breast, and 
thus saved his spinal column intact. He had been 
squeezed several times and still seemed as good as ever. 
Turkeys, wolves, pheasants (ruffed grouse) and quail are 
abundant. The two former in the mountains and slopes, 
and the latter in the neighboring thickets and fields. 
When pasturing sheep on the mountains, he said, wolves 
had often jumped in and carried off a mutton before help 
could be given it, especially at night. 

At 3 P. M. we saddled our horses, and bidding our new 
friends ‘‘so long,” turned our faces toward Big Tom Wil- 
son’s, sixteen miles away. Just before reaching Barnards- 
ville Prof. Waller’s mare strained her shoulder on a roll- 
ing stone, and after walking a mile we perceived she 
would be unfit for the trip, and he left her with a farmer 
until his return. His saddle bags and blankets were 
placed on my horse and the Professor started on foot, 
dropping into a swinging gait which was very effective 
and kept him in the lead. About 6 o’clock we came to 
the foot of Ivy Gap, and being tired of riding, I gave my 
horse to Geo. Lyons, who had previously vacated his sad- 
dle in favor of Prof. Waller, and started up the trail. I 
consider myself a good walker and have tramped many 
a mile fishing and hunting. We were rather late and 
pushed ourselves to reach the top and find shelter at Big 
Tom’s, six miles away, before darkness should envelop 
us. It was warm and that rapid climb was exhausting. 
When we reached the gate at the summit, men and 
beasts were blown. 

Here we obtained our first glimpse of Black Mountains. 
The appropriateness of the name impressed me. En- 
vironed as we were by high mountains the sun had set 
for us and although the tip of Mitchell’s Peak was tinted 
with the glory of the lingering rays the remainder was a 
dark, terrible yet fascinating wall. The feat of climbing 


to its summit seemed an impossibility when we thought 
of the fallen trees, rocks, crevices, thickets and almost 


ae sides of this highest mountain east of the 
kies. The trail down the fork of the Caney River 


to Big Tom’s on Big Caney is rough and requires time, so 
it was 9 o’clock when we rode So his 

severe disappointment we learned that Big 
very morning left with his mules and wagon for Asheville 


te. To our 
‘om had that 
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by the wagonroad 50 miles around. Big Tom is game- 
keeper for Mr. Murchison of New York c ty who owns 
13,000 acres of mountain land, bordering Big Tom’s farm, 
and keeps it as a e and fi-h preserve. Included in 
Mr. Murchison’s domain is Mt. Mitchell, on the very peak 
of which is the grave of Prof. Mitchell. Big Tom had 

one to haul back some of Mr. Murchison’s effects, for the 
Brat of August always finds the latter on his mountain 
preserve enjoying the invigorating air and scenery and 

repared to indulge in the rich hunting and fishing. 
Ne horses are cared for by the boys—Big Tom has ten 
children living—and soon supper is announced. 

The night air is cool and Me ig and we slept 
soundly under abundant bedcovering and rose _ re- 
freshed. The sun shone clear and promised a lovely day 
although it still continued warm. The forenoon was 
spent on the banks of Caney River with oneee Wilson 
as guide. We fished—pretended to—some, loafed some 
and bathed in the clear, cold mountain stream. There 
are trout in these mountain streams, although one cannot 
expect to find them lying around loose. 

At 2P. M., Dr. Gatchell bade us good-bye and turned 
his horse’s head in the direction of Ivy Gap and Ashe- 
ville. 

John Holden—one of Big Tom’s sons—had our horses 
all ready, but a heavy thunder storm being in progress on 
the mountain we waited until 3 o’clock, then set out. 
For some distance our way led us alongside the Caney 
River and then branched, passing up and parallel to a 
small swift mountain stream emptying into the Caney. 

At a distance of two miles we passed through a gate 
entering the domain of Mr. Murchison. Nailed conspicu- 
ously to a large tree directly in front of the gate was the 
usual notice against poaching. Soon we came to what 
might be called the region of the big trees. We rode 
around one mammoth poplar 11ft. in diameter and 32ft. 
in circumference tft. from the ground, There are many 
more 5 to 10ft. in diameter and 60 to 80ft. without a limb. 
Now our way led along the mountainside gradually but 
persistently ascending; down short but steep declivities 
to cross babbling mountain brooks only to scramble up 
the other side and pursue our tortuous course. At this 
altitude the rhododendron is just coming into blossom 
and the air is laden with perfume. How exquisitely 
lovely are the purple plossoms of these mountain shrubs; 
the leaves so large and of a brilliant dark green albeit 
somewhat stiff in arrangement. The rhododendrons 
about Asheville had long since covered the ground with 
their snow white petals. While anxiously and intently 
watching the narrow and difficult bridle path lest my 
horse should catch his foot in a root or slip on a rock, I 
availed myself of moments of respite to note the varied 
growth of forest trees as we ascended. They seemed to 
flourish in strata. First came the poplars, linden and 
cucumber, with occasional beeches and maples. Next 
magnificent maples and hemlocks from 3 to 6ft. in diam- 
eter. These are followed by the beeches, and then we 
pass into a solid growth of birches, the white, yellow and 

lack. The large balsams are next inorder. These seem 
to be of two varieties, at least the mountaineers distinguish 
them as the black and white. The first has a rough, dark 
bark with deep scorings. The other (Abies balsamia [?]) 
has a smooth bark the color of a beech, and it is this tree 
which furnishes the balsam used medically. The sap ex- 
udes and forms small blisters containing a few drops 
each upon the bark, which the mountaineers puncture, and 
by slow and tedious labor gather for the market. As is 
well known, this balsam has wonderful curative proper- 
ties, especially for catarrh and throat and lung diseases, 
consequently two physicians of this place have adopted a 
method of vaporizing the balsam, which is forced into all 
the air passages and lungs with wonderful results. Last 
of all we found the stunted, low-limbed, wind-swept, 
knotted and twisted balsams of the summit. The ends of 
the limbs, containing the new growth, were tinted with 
most exquisite frosty gray-greens. The foliage ismassive 
and heavy, although the limbs are not long, except as 
they lie along the ground. The limbs and twigs are 
thickly studded with spines or needles about an inch in 
length and are quite stiff and the wood is heavy and firm. 

Before reaching the balsam growth we passed through 
a blackberry patch, the tops of the vines of which I 
could not reach from my horse. We were obliged to 
force our way through these vines, with the mud 8in. 
deep, due to the heavy rains and the numberless springs. 
The vines, bushes and trees were heavy from the previous 
showers, and the Professor, who led the way on foot, 
was drenched to the skin. We finally reached an open 
space, about a mile from the peak, and for the first time 
in our ascent obtained a view of the region round about. 
We exclaimed with wonder and admiration, but the 
guide interrupted with, ‘‘Come, gentlemen, it is late, we 
cannot stop; wait till you get to the peak.” Just before 
arriving at this open spot John Holden had noticed a 
snowbird fly out from a mossy bank beside the trail, and, 
dismounting, he pushed aside the portiere of damp moss 
and thrusting in his hand brought out one of the delicate 
eggs for our inspection. The remaining mile the trail is 
composed of rough, loose stones and boulders, with an 
occasional ledge of rock. At last John, whois lame, slips 
off his mule, with the remark, ‘‘You’ll have to walk to 
the summit.” A huge flat rock, inclined at an angle of 
60° and 15ft. long by 6ft. wide, with only a seam or ledge 
2in. wide for a foothold, and situated on a sharp curve in 
the trail, must be overcome before we can stand upon the 
very peak. The mule goes up like a fly on a window 
pane. George’s horse also does very well. Will mine do 
as well? I looked around to find some way by which I 
could dodge the obstacle. I dared not leave the trail, so 
scrambled up and called to my horse to follow. Hemade 
a good start, progressed about half way, his feet slipped, 
and, going on his haunches, he slid to the bottom, 2 
he sat up, forefeet hanging like a poodle begging for a 
cracker. The sudden jerk nearly dislocated my neck and 
shoulder, and I was forced to follow my horse. Fortu- 
nately my feet found a small projection, and by pulling 
lustily on the bridle rein I prevented my horse from roll- 
ing over backward. Gaining my feet by the time the 
horse does his, I started again, and the horse came with 
a rush and gained the top, trembling in every limb. 

We have reached our goal and stand beside the rocky 
cairn surrounding the grave of Prof. Mitchell, 6,711ft. 
above sea level. Our heads are bared to the breeze and 
the company stand several minutes lost in reverent ad- 
miration, wonder and delight at the magnificent panorama 
spread before us. Mt. Mitchell stands nearly in the cen- 
ter of a sea of mountain peaks more or less sharp, some 










bye to the hospitable family and turned our faces toward 
Ivy Gap. At1P. M. we reached Chambers, and before 
leaving stares with Hardy for a week’s hunt some time 
in the fall. We reached Asheville at 7 P. M., tired but in 
jolly good humor, and reveling in the memory of what 
we seen, having spent four days on the trip. 


of which are almost as high as itself. To the east and far 
below stands a curious sha mountain called Table 
Rock. Its conformation justifies the name, and it — 
a gap out into the valley of the Blue Ridge. Bald Moun- 
tain is in the northwest. The stand far 
away in the southwest, while far beyond them, faint and 
hazy in the fading light, the great Smokies guard the 
boundary line between North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Below us to the southeast the Blue Ridge stretches along 
at this height more like a range of hills than mountains. 
Hawk’s Bill in the north is very suggestive. Lying be- 
tween us and Hawk’s Bill are Hairy and Cat Tail 
peaks in the order named. A short distance away, south 
southwest, stands Clingman’s Peak, nearly as high as Mt. 
Mitchell. Pisgah, which from Asheville appears mighty 
and towering, with the ever-climbing, never-wearying 
Rat struggling up its crest, now has dwindled to an al- 
most insignificant hill, and occupies a position 50 miles 
distant southwest. The Grandfather Mountains bound 
the horizon on the southeast. John says, “I wish Pap 
was here, he could tell you the name of every peak an 
valley you see.” Iam told one can, onaclear day, look 
into seven States from Mitchell’s Peak, and cover with 
his gaze a radius of 200 miles. John cuts our meditations 
short by saying ‘‘Come gentlemen, it’]l soon be dark and 
the wood is wet.” We turn reluctantly, and following 
him down a sharp declivity reached our camping place. 
A large shelving rock projecting out 12ft. or more and 
extending along the side of the cliff 30ft. offers us shelter. 
By extra exertions and much blowing we succeeded in 
starting a blaze. Balsam boughs are gathered, which, 
together with what have been used by a previous party 
of campers are to form our mattress. Some spread the 
blankets while two others go to a neighboring spring for 
water and to gather more wood for the night. Supper is 
next in order. During the progress of the meal George 
regales us with an account of his experience a year ago 
when some time in the night the horses concluded they 
had had enough of camping and left for pastures new 
and home. They were found in the morning by Big Tom 
half way down the mountain. We expressed the hope 
no such calamity would befall us, and John said ‘‘They 
won’t go off, and if they do the trailing ropes will stop 
them.” After a time John startled us with the exciama- 
tion, ‘‘I believe those doggoned animals have gone off!” 
Neither the horses nor the mule were in sight, and John 
and George jumped up and ran around the cliff. Soon 
the ~aenael, leading the erring beasts, who, led by the 
mule Beck, were found on the peak headed for home. 
The horse Nig and Beck are securely tied and the other 
remains near. We reclined about the fire and caught 
what few stray tints were vouchfafed us from the setting 
sun reflected in the east. 

The clouds were still heavy and low enough to hide the 
glories of the sunset which we had come so far to see, and 
we consoled ourselves with hopes for the morning. As 
night shut down a cooler breeze blew across the moun- 
tain, although coming from the west and our cave open- 
ing to the east we were in a measure protected. At four 
Gclosk: in the morning, as if by mutual instinct, Professor 
Waller and I simultaneously sat bolt upright and gazed 
upon the eastern sky as the first cool gray tints arose. We 
stood upon our feet and piling on a fresh supply of fuel 
placed our backs to the fire and watched. How thankful 
we were for the promise of a clear sky, with just enough 
of the floating cumuli to give value to the rising sun and 
his glory. Look at the mass of clouds below us. How 
cold and like the heaving sea frozen in its moment of 
action. 

See this is a bold rocky headland upon which we stand. 
Yonder projecting peak is a mighty rock rising from the 
sea cold and dark, gray with its covering of seaweed and 
drift. Out there is a rocky island, while scattered about 
are inlets and rocks bordering a dangerous coast. Beyond 
is the almost landlocked harbor, out through the gate 
stretching far, far away is the frozen sea with its broken 
undulating surface. e cannot b2 deceived, this is a 
— of the silent polar sea. Meanwhile the sky is 

ushed with the richest of crimson colors, and the mass 
below us reflected in cooler tints the glory above. About 
us twitter the snow birds as they flitted from rock to cliff 
and shrub to tree in cheeriest appreciation of the beauty 
of the scene. As the sun rose higher the ruddy richness 
of his countenance changed to a more metallic lustre, and 
the projecting surface of the motionless sea reflected a 
golden hue, while the cold blue shadows gave place to 
warm gray tones. 

Prof. Waller likened the mass directly under our feet 
to a mighty glacier, its precipice here at the opening to 
the sea and its body stretching far up among the everlast- 
ing mountains. The sun has reached sufficient height to 
touch some of the masses of clouds, and as his ray pene- 
trate and warm them portions are detached, and rising 
float away on noiseless wing like thistledown on the 
morning’s breath. Language fails and adjectives lose 
their value. To very few is it vouchsafed to behold such 
a sunrise from Mt. Mitchell. 

Holden has been some time astir preparing breakfast, 
and while eating we questioned John about Prof. Mitchell 
and how and where his father found the body. 

Thirty years ago on the 8th of July, having searched 
for days, Big Tom Wilson found the body of Prof. Elisha 
Mitchell in a pool of water 18ft. deep at the foot of a cliff 
40ft. high on ae Camp branch of the Cat Tail fork of 
Caney River. He had evidently wandered around, no 
one knows how long, lost in the darkness and jungles of 
the mountain side, and falling over the precipice had 
been drowned in the pool below. The remains were taken 
to Asheville for interment, but were afterward removed 
to the very summit of the mountain which bears his 
name. 

Prof. Mitchell at the time of his death was sixty-four 
years of age, and had gone upon the mountain to verify 
measurements and observations taken at a previous time. 
Around the grave h-s been reared a cairn of loose stones 
picked up from the mountain top, and each visitor adds 
one to the wall in memory of the illustrious sleeper. 

Breakfast over John said we must start soon in order 
to reach home for dinner. We cast one long, lingering 
look to photograph the picture on our memories, and just 
as we were ing off the crest I dismounted to cut a 
balsam stick for a memento. It. was just nine o’clock 
when we left, and we anticipated reaching the house at 
eleven. On our way we started a woodcock feeding 
along the trail. The others did not recognize it, but the 
whistle was music to my ears. 

It was 9 A. M. the next day when when we bade good- 
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A CHAPTER ON PTERYLOGRAPHY. 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, U. 8. ARMY. 
Member American Ornithologists’ Union. etc. 
W ERE the question propounded to any person who 
had never given the matter a thought—are the 
feathers of birds implanted in their skin in such a way as 
to spring from it by an even and unbroken distribution 
over the entire surface of the body, or are the feathers 
arranged upon any plan, so that were they all trimmed 
down close to the skin there would be presented to us 
some definite pattern of arrangement duly outlined by 
the remaining extremities of the quill-butts? I am in- 
clined to suspect that not only that person but perhaps a 
great many ap would at first say, ‘‘Why, a bird’s 
body is entirely covered with feathers, of course, and they 
arise by an even distribution all over it.” Now, the truth 
of the matter is that there are but a very few birds in- 
deed that at all approach any such condition (penguins, 
toucans and ostrich-like birds), the vast majority of the 
class having their feathers arranged upon their bodies 
after some definite plan. This particular arrangement of 
a bird’s plumage is technically designated by those en- 
gaged in investigating their structuie as its PTERYLOSIS 
From the several parts of the body the feathers spring 
from the skin along certain lines, or from definite cir- 
cumscribed areas, in either case known as “tracts” 
(pteryle), while the unfeathered portions which occur in 
between these are defined as ‘‘spaces” (apteria). Such 
being the case science in due time seized upon this dis- 
covery and enlisted so useful a characteristic in aid to 
the classification of birds, as men were not long in find- 
ing out that the pterylosis differed in the several families 
and orders of the class. A great continental naturalist, 
Ni zsch, has done more for us in this direction than any 
one else, and I may add that the pterylosis of a great 
many of our United States birds remains yet to be de- 
scribed, and that, too, in many important forms demand- 
ing a more correct classification than has thus far been 
awarded them. Further on I will demonstrate this latter 
statement by a forcible example, and as the pterylosis of 
a bird with due care can easily be described and worked 
out, it is the chief object of this contribution to excite 
the interest of naturalists and others in this subject, with 
the hope that further investigation in the field will be 
duly undertaken. 
itzsch employed four principal methods of studying 
the pterylosis of a bird; (1) by examining gestlings; 
(2) by plucking adult specimens; (3) by clipping off «ll 
the feathers, wetting the body, and then examining it; 
and (4) by skinning the bird, and studying the pteryle 
and apteria upon the inner surface of the skin. 

In the present connection it is not the writer’s intention 
to enter upon the subject of the study of the structure of 
the numerous forms that feathers themselves are known 
to assume, for as interesting as this is, space alone would 
prevent such a step here. Nor do I intend to dwell, and 
for the same reason, for any length upon the arrangement 
or number of the feathers-in-chief of the wings (remiges) 
or the tail (rectrices), both of which are known to be so 
various in birds. Much less dol intend to enter upon the 
character of plumage itself, and the fantastic variations it 
7 display in a great many of the representatives of the 
class. 

On the other hand, I shall aim to present the several 
names which have been bestowed upon the feather- 
tracts, to designate them; and by pointing them out by 
the aid of my drawings, herewith presented, show their 
relative position in one of our birds ; and finally will offer 
another bird, nearly related, and with appropriate figures 
endeavor to point out the value of pterylosis in classifica- 
tion. 

By this means I hope to lay a safe guide before any 
one, who in the future may have the opportunity to study 
the pterylosis of our birds, and especially in those forms 
which, up to the present writing, have not fallen into the 
hands of science except in dried skins, which are useless 
for such purposes. 

Any accurately recorded pterylographical notes are 
of the highest importance to the science of ornithology. 

Let us next investigate this matter in the way I have 
already proposed above, and for this purpose I choose an 
adult male specimen of Harris’s woodpecker (Dryobates 
villosus harrisii), and an adult male specimen of the red- 
naped woodpecker (Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis). These 
birds are now before me; and first we will pluck them 
both carefully, commencing at the base of the mandibles 
in each case, and extending it down as far as the root of 
the neck. 

It will at once be observed that in these two wood- 
peckers the head-tract or capital pteryla (P. capitis) is 
very different. In Harris’s woodpecker there is a median 
naked space on top, for the most part overlying the eleva- 
tion caused by the epibranchials of the hyoidean arches, 
which Nitzsch says occurs in all the woodpeckers he ever 
examined, but this authority never inspected a specimen 
of our Sphyrapicus, and in this bird the head is com- 
pletely covered with feathers (Figs. 4 and 5), and no such 
median naked s is to be found. Moreover, as Sphyra- 
picus has a hyoidean apparatus very much as we find it in 
the majority of birds where the epibranchials are not 
curled over the top of the skull as shown in Fig. 2 atc, 
the skin is not elevated along that region. In some birds, 
of course, as the condors, the head is destitute of feathers. 
The HEAD-TRACT, as a rule, however, includes the head and 
the lateral tracts of the neck, merging below into the 
ventral and spinal tracts (Figs. 4and 5). We may next 
completely finish the plucking of our two specimens, 
closely observing the position of the feathers as we 
deliberately remove them. Now it will be found that 
with some few, very few comparatively, birds a strip of 
feathers of uniform width run down the entire length of 
the back, but as a rule the greatest amount of variation 
exists in this particular. In the case of the two wood- 
peckers before us a marked difference is again seen, for 
this spinal-tract in Harris's woodpecker commences above 
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PTERYLOSIS OF HARRIS’S WOODPECKER. 


Fig. 1.—Left lateral view of a plucked specimen of Harris’s woodpecker (D. v. harrisii); adult male; d, upper part of the “inferior space” (Apt. mesogastrei); k, the uropygial gland of the left side; 1, its 
external papilla with opening at its summit, which is also “tufted.” Fig. 2.—Dorsal aspect of the same specimen; ), capital apterium; c, the median (at the point indicated) elevation of the 
skin caused by the epibranchials of the hyoidean apparatus beneath it; g, spinal tract; f, inner humeral tract; e, humeral tract; h, lower dilation of spinal tract (the saddle); j, lower part of 
spinal tract (rump tract); i, crural tract; 0, femoral tract (very faintly seen in a woodpecker); p, caudal tract; q, alar tract. Fig. 3.—Anterior or ventral aspect of the same specimen, with its 
head turned to the left; a, capital tract; n, the ventral tract, and m, its external branch. Ail the figures drawn by the author from the specimen. 





as a narrow, median, longitudinal strip, which dilates at| Still referring to Figure 2, we note that the humeral | least, to place them in the same order. I found the 
the middle of the back as a bifurcated ‘‘saddle-tract” | region of each arm is obliquely crossed by a narrow pterylosis in a swift widely different from the pterylosis 
(Fig. 2, gand h); then occurs an interruption when arump | feather strip (e), which is known as the humeral-tract (the | in a hummingbird, a fact which further supports a former 
division of the spinal-tract commences and extends down | single long bone of the arm is the humerus), while in | proposition of mine, elsewhere published, to the effect 
over the tuf oil-gland (j), while that part which is} our woodpeckers we see a character quite peculiar to 
carried over the caudal region (the true tail of a bird) is | them, being present in both of our specimens, and shown 
designated as the CAUDAL-TRACT. Turning to Sphyrapicus | at f, a little separate tract, called the inner humeral-tract. 
we note that there is no interruption in the spinal-tract, | Nitzsch found only one woodpecker that lacked this char- 
acteristic feature, a Sumatran type (P. luridus). Such 
feathering as a wing may show, aside from the flight 
— is collectively spoken of as the ALAR TRACT (Fig. 
» ). 

Over the region of the thigh there is a tract known as 
the FEMORAL TRACT (Fig. 2, 0). which is but very faintly 
indicated in woodpeckers, not noticeable at all in most 
specimens and species. 

Then across the leg there is a well defined strip which 
we call the CRURAL TRACT, shown in Fig. 2 at 2, and is 
even more conspicuously seen in Sphyrapicus (Fig. 5). 

We may also see from these figures that the apteria, or 
naked spaces, are sparsely covered over in some places 
by small, downy feathers of an elementary character. 

Turning next to Figures 3 and 4, we are enabled to study 
the feather-tracts as they are found to occur upon the 
ventral aspect of the body—and here again we note that 
no little difference obtains between our two specimens of 
woodpeckers, 

Most often the VENTRAL-TRACT is a single broad one, ex- 
tending from the region of the shoulder in front down to 
the vent, being situated about half way between the 
middle line of the body and the side, and not so well 
marked for its lower moiety as it is above (Fig. 3, m and 
n). In these woodpeckers, however, the upper part of 
this ventral-tract bifurcates, giving rise to an external 
tract seen at m and of quite a different form in Dryobates 
and Sphyrapicus. 

A circlet of feathers usually surrounds the vent, and in 
Harris’s woodpecker there extends down over the ante- 
rior aspect of the sonsrmen region, from this point, on 
either side, a narrow feather tract, which, taken in con- 
nection with a median line over the same part, we might 
collectively name the POSTVENTRAL-TRACT, in the absence 
of any other designation known to me for it. 

We have, then, the following feather tracts to study 
and compare in birds with the view of assisting us in our 
classification of this group of vertebrates, viz.: 

1. The spinal-tract (Pteryla spinalis). 

2. The humeral-tract (Pteryla humeralis). 

8. The femoral or lumbar-tract (Pteryla femoralis seu 
lumbalis). 

4, The ventral-tract (Pteryla gastrei). 

5. The lateral neck-tract (Pteryla colli lateralis). 

. The head-tract (Pteryla capitis). 

. The wing-tract (Pteryla alaris). 

. The crural-tract (Ptcryla cruralis). 
. The caudal-tract (Pteryla caudalis). 

10. The postventral-tract (Pteryla postventralis). 

There will, too, of course, be some anomalies to be on 
the lookout for, as we see in the ‘“*internal humeral tract” 
“ifs chapter will not Raves bee buted if 

is chapter will not have n contribu in vain . 5.—Do ct of the same specimen of Sphyrapicus, 
it but prove to be the means of inciting even one careful _ 4 eee illustrate its ee ife size, es 
observer to enter upon this very fruitful field of research. author.) ; : 

As for myself, I was never so fully impressed with the | that these birds belong in entirely different groups, they 
birds value of ey as an aid to correct taxonomy in | not having any special affinity whatever, as any one may 
andT also show a great variation in their spinal tracts, | birds, as I was when I came to investigate this character | see who has ever taken the trouble to fully investigate 
wae hope some of the readers of FOREST AND STREAM | and compare it in the swifts and hummingbirds, forms | their structure. 

demonstrate this to their own satisfaction. hitherto supposed to be related to each, sufficiently so at ort Wrnaate, N. M., Aug. 4. 
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epoch at See Pr eke ADS ert paras o 
feather-trecte? Wises ad : by the cuthan freak netuiet ”* 
and that the “‘saddle portion” is a lozenge-shaped area, as 
shown in Fig. 5. This is particularly interesting when 
“eh in connection with the condition of the hyoid in 
is bird, for the arrangement is quite similar to the 
Bina tract as it is found in passerine birds generally. 
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HUMMINGBIRD AND SPARROW. 


wr killed cock sparrow? I, said the hummingbird, 
with my little arrow. Lance would be the more 
correct word, but it wouldn’t rhyme. ‘‘Jacobstaff” pooh- 
poohs at the idea of a hummer transfixing a jack-sparrow 
with his bill. The presentation of bills often transfixes 
great, big, tough, brassy people, why shouldn’t a mite of 
a sparrow succumb? Let me ask “‘Jacobstaff” an eas 
one: If straws can be driven through the weather board- 
ing of a house by a cyclone, or tallow candles shot 
through a board, why not permit a uted and ragin 
little hummer to thrust to death the tyrannous sparrow? 
Does he suppose the wee flash of gold and emerald could 
not infuse enough backbone into his bill, in his frenzied 
fury, to pierce even a sparrow’s jacket? Goto. There be 
more things in heaven and earth than we have yet com- 


If the correspondent is to be believed, the humming- 
bird was seen } him to repeatedly attack the sparrow 
as if thrusting his bill into him, and afterward the spar- 
row, kingbird and one or two other birds were found 
dead beneath the hummer’s nest. Men have been hung 
on less powerful circumstantial evidence. The kingbird, 
mark you, was not seen to attack, nor even to make 
insulting and exasperating motions to the sparrow, nor 
was the latter seen to sidle toward the former, or ‘‘other 
birds,” with his wings trailing and evidently using in- 
sulting and indecent language, nagging them in his only 
and inimitable way—none of this. These great hulks 
of birds were there for infamous pu: . Itisan un- 
written but not unsung law among the feathered tribes 
that, during the bringing forth of a family, outside 
parties must keep (not hands, but) feet off. ow would 
‘‘Jacobstaff” feel, supposing him to be a Benedict with 
the title of paterfamilias, to have noisy, tattling, and 
altogether disreputable interlopers around at a similar 
period in his family history? He’d attack them were 
they Brobdignaggian, and slay them had he nought more 
than a pen—and all honor to him for it, Then why 
belittle the deed of the valiant little David in slaying the 
Philistine? If I were a poet I would sing in immortal 
verse the brave deed of the hummer, and I here bespeak 
the services of some laureate at his earliest opportunity. 
It would have been proof more positive, possibly, if the 
hummingbird had been found dead with his little bill 
driven through one of his tormentors and clinched, but 
he had other fish to fry, and still no doubt lives and hums 
to protect his family and spear other marauding sparrows, 
et al. Give the humming bird his due. O. O. S. 


UNUSUAL NESTING SITES OF BIRDS. 


'; a paper read before the California Academy of 
Sciences, Aug. 1, 1887, by Mr. Walter E. Bryant, some 
interesting cases are cited of unusual nesting places of 
birds. He says: 

One of the interesting features of the study of odlogy is 
the selection of strange nesting sites made by many birds 
when the circumstances of their environment compel a 
departure from their ey habits. This is especially 
noticeable in certain tree-building species, which avail 
themselves of low bushes and sometimes even the ground 
in the absence of trees. 

During a recent trip to Carson, Nev., and vicinity, I 
was particularly impressed by the unusual and novel 
situation which had been chosen by birds whose nesting 
habits were well known. These had adapted themselves 
to various situations, the mention of which, together with 
instances noted from other localities where choice rather 
than circumstances seemingly prompted the departures, 
may be interesting. 

CALIFORNIA PARTRIDGE (Callipepla californica).—Es- 
sentially a ground building species, butseveral cases have 
come to my notice of its nesting in trees upon the upright 
end of a broken or decayed limb or at the intersection of 
two large branches. A few years agoa brood was hatched 
and safely conducted away from a vine-covered trellis at 
the front door of a popular seminary. How the parent 
birds managed to get the tender young down to the 
ground is not known. 

RED-SHAFTED FLICKER (Colaptes cafer).—Three in- 
stances are recalled when this species nested in unusual 
oe: One of these was in a bridge bulkhead a few 

eet above the Carson River. The interior of the structure 
was filled with gravel and large stones, among which the 
eggs were deposited. Another pair used a target butt at 
a much frequented range as a substitute fora stump. A 
third nest was in a sandbank 3ft. from the top and 10ft. 
from the creék. This hole was apparently specially pre- 
— and not one made by a ground squirrel, such holes 

ing sometimes used by these birds. 

CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD (Trochilus calliope).—A nest 
was found built upon a projecting splinter of a wood pile 
at a height of 5ft. Another was secured to a rope within 
an a 

ARKANSAS KINGBIRD (Tyrannus verticalis).—An old and 
much flattened nest of Bullock’s oriole was found relined 
and containing four kingbird’s eggs. One of the most 
remarkable instances of persistency in nest building was 
met with in the case of a pair of kingbirds which had at- 
tempted to construct a nest upon the outer end of a wind- 
mill fan. A horizontal blade had probably been first 
selected, but an occasional breath of air had slightly 
turned the mill, bringing into place another and another, 
upon each of which had been deposited the first material 
for a nest until several nests were in different stages of 
construction, varying with the time that the windmill 
had remained quiet, while upon the roof below was strewn 
a quantity of debris that had fallen as the wheel revolved. 
Of course nothing but failure could be expected from 
their repeated attempts. 

Say’s PHBE (Sayornis saya).—A nest which could be 
conveniently reached by a person on horseback was found 
by Mr. Walter Bliss at Carson, placed within and close to 
the entrance of a deserted bank swallow’s burrow. 

BREWER’S BLACKBIRD (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus).— 
All the nests found at Carson were upon the ground, usu- 
ally on the edge of a bank formed by an irrigating ditch, 
with the exception of one which was built 2ft. from the 
ground upon io tule and well hidden by the growing 
stems. 

CRIMSON HovusE FIncH (Carpodacus frontalis rhodo- 
colpus).—Besides the odd situations which they select 
about the houses, they avail themselves of the last year’s 
nests of Bullock’s oriole. 

PARKMAN’S WREN (Troglodytes aedon parkmanii).—The 
species has been known to build in the skull of a horse, 


which had been placed in a fruit tree; in the nests of cliff 
swallows, and within an old shoe lodged in a tree. 

WESTERN Rosin (Merula migratoria propinqua).—A 
pair of robins built and reared oul in a hanging basket 
suspended from the edge of the veranda at the residence 
of Mr. H. G. Parker, at Carson, Nev. 

WESTERN BLUEBIRD (Sialia mexicana).—Dr. Cooper in- 
forms me that he has known a bluebird to build in a cliff 
swallow’s nest. 

MovuntTAIN BLUEBIRD (Sialia arctica).—Three incubated 
eggs of this species were taken from the nest of a barn 
swallow at Lake Tahoe, Cal., by Mr. Walter Bliss. 

EUROPEAN SPARROW (Passer domesticus).—Since the 
introduction of this pest into our cities, many birds, 
hitherto common, have left for the suburbs, notably the 
cliff swallows, whose nests were appropriated by the 
sparrows. In these cases the limited space compelled the 
latter to dispense with the usual amount of rubbish, and 
carry in only a lining of feathers. 


THE GiLa MONSTER.—Benson, Arizona, Aug. 11.—The 
readers of your valuable paper should feel under obliga- 
tions to Dr. Shufeldt for his highly interesting article on 
the Gila monster, in issue of August 4. While this 
creature is quite common in this vicinity, very little is 
really known about them, and naturally many erroneous 
ideas are commonly held in regard to om One which 
I think is not questioned by the Mexican, credits it with 
the power of throwing its poison. I have often heard 
the statement made that its poison could be cast a foot 
or more. Of course there is no foundation in fact for 
such belief, but it goes to show how little is really known 
of the habits of the Gila monster in places where it is 
the most common. Others hold the opinion that they 
are entirely harmless. Two years ago, a very large one 
was on exhibition at a saloon in Fairbank, a few miles 
from here. _A man came in, and after expressing himself 
of his tirm”belief that they would not bite, attempted to 
force open the reptile’s mouth, in order to convince the 
crowd that they were all wrong in regard to its venomous 

wers. He finally succeeded in forcing open the jaws, 

ut no sooner were they open than they immediately 
closed upon his thumb, puncturing the nail. Whisky 
was immediately administered in large doses but had no 
effect, the man sank into a stupor from which he never 
rallied, dying in about four hours from the time he was 
bitten. he Gila monster, tarantulas and centipedes are 
much more numerous during the rainy season, which is 
now upon us. Last season there was captured in the 
yard in front of our office a centipede which measured 
seven inches in length, the largest I have ever seen. 
ee are very common and attain a very large size. 
—G. N. K. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NEST AND EGGS OF THE EVENING 
GROSBEAK (Coccothraustes vespertina).—At a meeting of 
the California Academy of Sciences, June 20, 1887, Mr. 
Walter E. Bryant read a paper under the above title. He 
said: ‘Although this species was first described in 1825, 
I believe that no description of its nest and eggs has pre- 
viously appeared. Accordingly I take pleasure in announc- 
ing the discovery of the first nest and eggs, by Mr. E. H. 
Fiske, in Yolo county, California. Regarding this inter- 
esting finding Mr. Fiske has written me the following 

rticulars from his field notes. The nest, containing 

our eggs, was taken May 10, 1886, but incubation was so 

far advanced that he was unable to preserve them. In 
general shape, color and marking, they were similar to 
eggs of the black-headed grosbeak, but in size he thinks 
they were somewhat larger. The nest was built in a 
small live oak, at a height of ten feet, and was a more 
pretentious structure than is usually built by the black- 
headed grosbeak, being composed of small twigs support- 
ing a thin layer of fibrous bark and a lining of oom. 
It is hoped that Mr. Fiske will be successful in finding 
additional specimens from which measurements may be 
determined. 


THOSE MYSTERIOUS MAINE CATS AGAIN.—New Lon- 
don, Conn.—Editor Forest and Stream: While on a 
trip down the Maine coast this summer, I stopped a few 
days at a granite quarry called Long Cave, about thirty 
miles below the Kennebec River. While there, in one 
store of the place, I noticed a queer animal. It was like 
a cat, excepting its tail and ears. The tail was similar to 
a skunk’s, only being soft and fine hair. From the inside 
of the ears grew long feelers, that hung so as to form 
tassels. The animal was about the size of a large house 
cat, and perfectly tame and extremely playful. Color 
black and white, with stripings like 4 common black and 
white skunk. The inhabitants called it a ‘skunk cat,” 
and said it wasacross between a skunk and cat.—A. 
B. C. [This must be a variant of the ‘‘coon cat” story, 
the animal being in all probability an Angora cat, or a 
cross between an Angora cat and a common cat. } 


A Sap AFFLICTION.—We regret to learn that Dr. Morris 
Gibbs, on his return recently from a fishing excursion to 
northern Michigan, was prostrated by a stroke of paral- 
ysis, which leaves his right side completely helpless. He 
1s now able to walk by the aid of a cane held in his left 
hand, but his right arm and hand are of no use whatever. 
Dr. Gibbs’s interesting articles on the birds and mammals 
of Michigan will be remembered with pleasure by many 
of our readers. He is an ardent lover of nature, and it is 
to be hoped that his recovery and his return to his favor- 
ite pursuits may not be long delayed. 





Throughout what used to be marked on the maps as 
ers Land are extensive areas of low meg ground, 
reed and grass grown, and hundred of small lakes. The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad winds for miles through a por- 
tion of this swampy region, and in every swamp and lake 
were thousands of mother ducks surrounded by their young, 
and scores of geese were also there. The region is the b - 
ing ground of wild waterfowl. Snipe and plover ran along 
the shores of the open lakes and white ls flitted softly 
over the lakes crying mournfully. I looked at these birds 
with great interest and quickly saw that the ducks were 
mostly mallards and there was not adrake among them. I 
asked an Englisman who breeds hunting dogs at Winnipeg 
and who is asportsman, where the drakes were. ‘In the 
far north,’ he replied, and then he added: ‘‘They stay here 
until the ducks ceomn to set, then they suddenly disappear. 
A few weeks after the shooting season opens immense flocks 
of old green-head mallards arrive from the north and at 
once mingle with the young ducks. Yes,’’ he repeated, “‘the 
drakes summer in the far north.”—Times Correspondence. 
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A MICHIGAN WILD TURKEY. 


T is not in mental listlessness that the overworked 
mind finds complete rest; it is by diverting it into 
other channels of equal activity, but of less laborious 
thought, of more excitement, but of less responsibility, 
If the body has become weary with sedentary labors, it 
too needs a change to active muscular exertions, which 
will accelerate the blood and stimulate the secretions, 
For him who has a taste for the billiard table, the danc- 
ing hall, the horse race or base ball, these diversions may 
serve as a relief from oppressive mental toil; in them may 
be found the ne rest for both mind and body. 
Yes, there is rest for the body, even in its aching fatigue, 
The tired hunter returns to camp fairly oppressed with 
fatigue, pulls off his boots and jacket. and throws him- 
self upon the blankets, which cover his bed of koughs, 
and feels an abandon of luxury which can only be en- 
joyed, but not described. The hissing of the frying-pan 
or of the stew kettle is music which charms the savage 
breast as well as his own, and the aroma of the coffee 
whets an appetite which a long day fasting in the wood 
has made so keen that it can give to the coarsest fare a 
luxurious relish. But it is rare that the camp table is 
reduced to coarse fare. This is proved by the fat buck 
that hangs on the limb of a tree hard by, a few brace of 
grouse, which hang on one antler, and on the other a 
string of speckled trout or black bass, fresh from the 
stream or lakelet, whose restless waters sing a cadence 
more harmonious than Atolian harp. Such luxuries as 
these with congenial companionship in the light of soft 
nature’s smiles, or where nature’s rugged features almost 
frown, constitute a feast in a banquet hall so broad that 
it has no limit, and adorned with pictures the like of 
which no artist ever painted. The _— of pine and 
balsam and other fragrant trees and shrubs expands the 
lungs, and soothe to sleep so sweet and so invigorating 
that in the morning one can remember no disturbing 
dreams, but feels that a new lease of life has come and of 
a life worth living. 

When one has lived for more than fifty years where 
game did greatly abound, most of which were inter- 
spersed with such pleasing episodes, the loss of vision, so 
that he can no longer shoot nor even fish with satistac- 
tion, drives him to the memory of the past, where he can 
live over again the scenes which at the time filled his 
heart with joy. How vividly many particular incidents 
come up of long, long ago, when a very successful shot, 
or great luck with the rod and reel, that produced a thrill 
that penetrated the very soul, which seemed for the 
instant to fairly intoxicate him. These bright spots in 
memory are a sweet solace to one who can only read and 
write vicariously; but one can not shoot by the hands of 
another. To attempt this would be a mockery anda 
regret. One of these bright spots now shines out before 
me, as I contemplate the past. and I may again enjoy it 
and perhaps more fully by relating it. 

About the first of November, 1847, when I was holding 
the circuit court at Hennepin in Putnam county, IIl., 
Mr. Poole, who lived on Sandy Creek about 10 miles 
south, came in and invited Mr. Cook and myself to go 
down and spend a night at his cabin and take a morning 
hunt. Both deer and wild turkeys were at that time 
abundant, and the temptation was irresistible. 

Mr. Poole had himself been an old hunter, and had 
made several trips to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, in the 
employment of trains or caravans to supply them with 
meat, and his accounts of his experiments were always 
told in a charming and instructive manner. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the description of the way in which 
he would determine the neighborhood of a herd of buf- 
falo when he would start out before daylight in the morn- 
ing. He would go a mile or so into the prairie, and there 
on the top of some knoll or ridge place his ear to the 
ground, and listen for their continuous grunt or heavy 
breathing when lying down and ruminating. A con- 
siderable herd acting in unison could in this mode be 
heard at a long distance, and their direction determined 
before they could scent the hunter, even though the wind 
was favorable for them. When a herd was thus located, 
he would secure a en to the leeward of them, and 
by cautious approach would gain a proximity by the time 
it was light enough to shoot, which would enable him to 
make a choice selection. 

At that time the buffalo were very abundant, and he 
rarely had any difficulty in supplying the camp with an 
abundance of meat. Indeed it was not infrequent that 
a caravan was delayed by countless herds of buffalo cross- 
ing the trail. They were sometimes harassed by the 
Comanche Indians, who were at that time a terror to 
both the whites and their savage neighbors. Indeed it 
was claimed that a large portion of white blood was in- 
fused into the tribe which was obtained from white 
children which they had stolen from settlements at a 
great distance away, and brought up in their savage 
homes, and these Mr. Poole said became the worst 
savages of them all. 

Those who have ever listened to an intelligent trapper 
or plainsman of fifty years ago can appreciate how we 
enjoyed that evening until near midnight. There is cer- 
tainly a charm about the adventures which have occurred 
in the wild prairies, in the deep and sombre forests, and 
in the craggy mountains where civilization has not broken 
the charm which wild nature exhibits in her enchanting 
displays. If I could remember all that I have heard the 
old hunter relate, I could write a book of surpassing 
interest. 

At last we retired to rest, but long before daylight we 
were up and out. There was a cornfield up the creek 
bottom, not more tham half a mile away, which Mr. 
Poole ‘said the deer frequently visited just before day- 
light. This position was assigned tome. Heavy forests 
were all around. The moon had gone down, and the 
starlight seemed insufficient to shed any light beneath 
the deep shade of the forest. I cautiously followed the 
path, which led alongside of and beyond the cornfield, 
intently listening for the sound of the deer, but he 
nothing. When I had gotten beyond the field, I sat 
down upon an old log, waiting and listening till strea 
of light began to shoot up in the east and show them- 
selves above the tops of the great trees, No deer camer 
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cylinder, and the charge was 3}drs. powder, 1joz. No. 6 
soft shot. I call that a good shot (it might have been a!l 
luck), and when the Bonehill goes off there usually is a 
bone hill in the neighborhood. High up in the air were 
two large cranes following the line of the shore, and far 
off to the left we descried the large bald-headed eagle of 
Shinnecock Hills floating lazily through the clear atmos- 
phere. As the sun began to get rather hot we decided to 
pull up the decoys and go for the house. There was a 
good stiff breeze, the little catboat lay down to business, 
and we were soon at the dock. hen I counted our 
morning’s shoot I found we had some sixty odd birds, 
including willet, large yellowlegs, small yellowlegs, 
robin snipe. two greenback plover and dowitchers. I 
stayed down there two weeks, from Aug. 1 to the 15th, 
but never had such a good day’s sport as this. 
SHORE BIRD. 


No sound was heard. Not a breath of air was moving, | bag, dogs, guns, hunting horn and valet to — the 
but all was profoundly still. At last, when the light had| game. All this to bring home what? I will tell you 
grown stronger, at the very top of a very high elm I saw | later; first let me tell you what it is necessary to undergo 
an object relieved against the sky, and I soon became sat- | before one can legally take his place in this noble army. 
isfied that it was a wild ree The following was thus told me by a personal friend, an 

‘As I was now disgusted with deer hunting, 1 resolved } ardent sportsman in the best sense, and a thorough back- 
to make an effort for the lesser game. While the tops of | woodsman. Imagine his disgust as he recited his exper- 
the trees were being lighted up, all beneath was yet dark. | ience. 

[saw a very large elm tree with a huge trunk, which I} ‘First you must get a license. That you must have to 
thought was within shooting distance of my game, and I | pull trigger in any part of France, whether you be French, 
lost no time in getting to a position where that tree would | American, English or of any other nationality. To obtain 
hide me from the bird. this you must have two well-known and respectable 

With the extremest caution and as quickly as possible | tradesmen, duly licensed to trade (no matter the business, 
I approached this big tree, and when I had reached it | a charcoal burner will do as well as another) who will 
and carefully peeked beyond I was delighted to see the | vouch that you are neither a lunatic nor gauster, 
turkey still in position, and that there was a clear space| for these two characters seem to be the bétes noirs 
between him and me. I quickly brought my rifle up| of the French Republic. Having obtained the ser- 
against the tree, but it was still too dark to see the sights | vices of an obliging wine merchant and an equally 
distinctly. The bird stood out against the sky, but I | accommodating shoemaker, the three of us marched to 
could not tell whether he stood with his breast or his | the office of the commissioners (equivalent to our magis- 
back toward me. He was evidently alarmed, probably | trate). Having been duly introduced, I explained the 
by the cracking of some twigs as I carefully made my object of my visit. The functionary narrowly inspected 
approach, and he stood up as straight asa penguin, his neck | the credentials of my two friends and then apparently 
stretched out to the utmost. It was an anxious moment | satisfied turned to me and asked my name, residence and 
while I stood there waiting till the increasing light would | profession. These are readily answered ; but the fourth 
enable me to see the sights of the rifle. I knew it was | query was a sticker, ‘Have you your baptismal certifi- 
about time for him to leave his perch, and feared that | cate?” As this interesting ceremony had been performed 
that time might be hastened by his manifest alarm. I | about fifty years before, I did not have the document 
could not yet tell whether his breast or back was toward | with me, but could no doubt procure it from home 
me, but as soon as I could see the sights of the gun I took | (America) if absolutely necessary. ‘Are you married? 
a very deliberate aim at what I believed to be the center | ‘Yes.’ ‘Any children? I was obliged to confess to two. 
‘Have you your marriage certificate” ‘No, sir;’ and I 
humbly suggested that I called for a game certificate. ‘I 
must have these rs or how am I to know who you 
are? Fortunately I remembered an old passport I had in 
my desk at my apartments and suggested that it might 
do. ‘That will answer, show it to me.’ ‘I will go get it 
at once.’ ‘No, come here to-morrow with your two friends 
and bring it.’ 

“The next day, about eleven, we three again went to 
the office. ‘The Commissaire is at breakfast. Call at one 
o’clock.’ We did so and the ordeal was renewed. My 
friends’ credentials were again carefully inspected and 
my passport underwent a searching scrutiny. He, 
however, at last beckoned to his clerk to bring pen, ink 
and paper, and recorded my age, birth place and present 
occupation. He then said, ‘Stand on that,’ pointing 
toward a weighing machine.  ‘Cent-soixante-cing,’ 
shouted the clerk after intently studying the machine; 
and my weight was recorded. The magistrate then 
moved toward me and scanned my outward man with a 
sort of photographic look. The color of my hair, eyes 
and eyebrows, the shape and size of my forehead, nose, 
chin, mouth and ears, all were carefully noted down. I 
then confidently expected my certificate and deferentially 
intimated as much. ‘You must go down to the Pre- 
fecture between ten and four to-morrow; here is a mem- 
orandum; present it to the officer in waiting.’ 

“IT went accordingly, alone this time, and was obliged 
to undergo another inspection, as this official did not 
appear to have the same faculty of distinguishing color, 
or the same power of phrenological description, and he 
altered his fellow official’s portraiture accordingly. Ulti- 
mately, however, I received a piece of blue paper, some 
17x15in., was asked for and cashed in 28 francs, and 
retired with the precious privilege of killing anything 
gamy within the jurisdiction of the Prefect of the Seine. 

‘* After all this trouble I was told by one who had ‘been 
there,’ that the chances were ten to one that I would 
never be asked to produce it (as I found correct), and that 
should I by any chance be asked the chances were the same 
that the Garde Champétre would not be able to read it. I 
have been out fourtimes. My certificate and incidental ex- 
penses amounted to 213 francs and shooting all the game 
(?) I saw, I got one rook, two magpies, one lark and one 
rat. Ishall refrain, he continued, from going shooting 
here any more, as I find that it is far more economical 
to get your game as other Parisians do, at the poultry 
shops.” Mac. 


SNIPING ON SHINNECOCK BAY. 


AVING decided to spend my vacation at the sea- 
shore, I thought Shinnecock Bay would be the 
most likely place to get some shooting. After shaking 
hands with the landlord, the question of the day was de- 
bated on and the guides thought the next day would be 
a “‘good one” for a flight of the birds, as the wind was 
commencing to blow quite fresh from the south; so the 
services of Will were engaged on the spot and he said he 
would wake me at 3 A. M., to have time to get something 
to eat before starting. After a little shooting talk I went 
to my room to et my traps and get things ready for 
the morning. When the chairs and the floor werespread 
full of things to my great satisfaction, I turned in for the 
night, or, I should say, the morning, as it seemed as if I 
had just found the soft spot in the bed when some one 
thumped on my door, and when I answered Will said: 
“It’s quarter past 3, and if you don’t get up the other fel- 
lows will have the pick of the stands.” I rolled out, 
tumbled into my clothes and felt my way in the dark 
down stairs, where the others were seated around the 
table eating at the rate of forty knots an hour, and in a 
few minutes I was not far behind. 

After we were through breakfast we made a few sand- 
wiches, got a jug of water, and started for the boats; and 
then commenced the race for the stands. As there was 
no bre2ze, nothing was left to do but to pole, so at it we 
went, or rather Will went, as the writer felt ‘‘tired” and 
lay off in the stern of the boat and watched the pink begin 
to glow in the east and the light in the Shinnecock Light- 
house fade. Finally we reached our stand, on a small 
island leased by Will's father, put out the decoys and got 
into the boxes. By and by, as the day dawned, we heard 
a few yelpers off to the windward, and Will tried to call 
them up, but I guess those snipe had pressing business on 
hand, as they did not show up. I settled down in the box 
to wait developments, when W. whispered, ‘‘Here comes 
a flock,” ond as they swung around to alight we both cut 
loose and got seven birds, all small yellowlegs. Some 
little time after this we saw a single willet coming toward 
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DUCKING METHODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

_ [ beg space to enter a protest against a manner of shoot- 
ing ducks practiced in some parts of Maine, and a mode, 
if carried out, that will do more to exterminate ducks 
than anything yet that I have seen; itis a deadly and 
more so than the battery or sinkbox. I refer to baiting 
ducks in September and shooting dozens atatime. I 
have seen forty killed by two guns at one discharge. 
This is allowed by Maine laws, though netting is prohib- 
ited; there is no difference between the two, barring the 
noise, the number of ducks taken is only limited by the 
size of the net or the number of guns. 

What disgusts me most is that the men whom I saw 
shooting thus were not market shooters, but of good 
means and fair wing shots. But they wanted their 
money’s worth of ducks and this was the easiest way to 
get them, as also was treeing partridges and netting 
pigeons. I do hope that something will be done in the 
near future to discourage this slaughter. » B. 


of his body. Oh my! what a crashing he made falling 
through the branches of that great elm tree, his wings in 
their spasmodic flutterings striking every limb and twig 
within their reach, and when he struck the ground it was 
with a thud which sounded very loud to me at least. 
That was the supreme moment of ecstacy to me. It 
seemed to twinge every nerve and almost suspended the 
throbbing of the heart. One would have supposed that 
such a fall would have knocked every spark of life out of 
him, but not so, for when I got up to him he had cleared 
a space of ten feet at least of all the leaves and other 
movable things, and was still tearing away like a flutter 
wheel. 

Now, one who lacks experience in this matter can 
hardly appreciate what a fuss a great wild turkey can 
make when he has just simply lost his head and no more, 
and that was substantially the case with my bird. When 
he finally became quiet so that I could make a leisurel 
examination, I found that he had stood with his bac 
toward me, and that his vertebra was exactly on a line 
with the flight of the bullet, which had ranged up along 
the back, scarcely breaking the skin and cutting off the 
neck close to the body. 

That, I think, was the largest turkey I ever killed, and 
the thud with which he struck the ground was sweeter 
music to my ear than Patti ever sang. 

[ regret that for the want of _—- facilities that tur- 
key was never weighed, and as I am not exempt from the 
proclivities of a sportsman, I think it safer not to express 
an opinion of its weight, either from myself or from 
others. As that was the only game captured on that ex- 
cursion, I must terminate my turkey story here. 

JOHN DEAN CATON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in your issue of April 7 that ‘‘D. M. P.” asks 
how to get the ducks, and asks for suggestions for a prac- 
tical method of shooting ducks which settle in the middle 
of a lake three-quarters of a mile wide; he adds that de- 
coys and blinds made of brush stuck in the ground are 
ineffectual; ducks have become shy of them. Doubtless 
most duck shooters have had similar experience. I have 
used a boat invented and constructed by Mr. H. A. Han- 
num, of Cazenovia, N. Y., which meets the case and other 
wants of the shooter most effectually. The shooters lie 
down flat in the boat and are nicely hidden from sight of 
birds flying over by a canvas decking, so arranged as to 
be a complete protection to the hunters and their effects 
from rains oak cold winds, which, by the way, is no very 
small item at times. 

This boat is propelled either by one or both the shooters 
working with the feet a system of levers which in turn 
work a set of paddles, thus leaving the hands entirely free 
for the use of the gun at any moment. There are no 
motions in sight, nor is noise made. In using it nearly a 
hundred times I have seldom failed to get the ducks, 
especially when approached slowly. I have worked up in 
this way and bagged old honkers when the same flock 
about an hour before had been put to flight by a common 
boat, about a quarter of a mile from them, on which 
hunters were =a. their best to work up tothem. I 
think ‘‘D. M. P.” will find this a ‘‘practical method,” and 
a very satisfactory way of getting some of the wary 
ducks, L. B. T, 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


FRENCH WAYS. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

Since my arrival in Paris I have been trying to find 
something in the way of sporting news that would inter- 
est the readers of FOREST AND STREAM, but so far without 
much success. Sportsmen there are indeed and in plenty; 
and among sportsmen I of course include fishermen. The 
fishermen of Paris are a well-known institution. For 
who is there that has ever visited this city that does not 
remember the blue-bloused owvrier, with his long one- 
piece bamboo-fishing rod and little footstool, on which he 
stands patiently from sunrise to sunset? They line the 
Seine from the Pont de Passey to the Pont National away 
down below Bercey, which is as far as I have yet been; 
although from what I have seen I have no doubt that they 
line the river as far as Anteuil, in the same reckless pro- 
fusion. I have watched them intently day after day 
when I could and should have been more profitibly em- 
ployed, but there is a singular fascination about their 
patient idleness, and I cannot resist the temptation to 
study them when in the vicinity. 

Ihave endeavored time and time again to find out 
what manner of fish they had any hope of catching, or 
what they thought could live in such filthy water; but 
although they had been at all times extremely polite, I 
could get no response save shrugs and smiles. It may be 
that my French is at fault, as it is none of the best; or 
perhaps, as Iam inclined to believe, they have not the 
aa expectation nor desire of catching fish. I have 
indeed seen them frequently catch weeds, rags and old 
poner, the debris which is usually found in rivers whose 
banks are as densely populated as are those of the Seine, 
and once I saw an old man pull up from the bottom the 
body of an infant done up in an old petticoat. Again, I 
have seen them standing over and fishing in a rapidly 
discharging sewer, the dirty, foul-smelling water — 
ing the river for at least 10ft. in every direction. I have 
seen then on the large, open floats fastened to the banks, 
from which the women wash the soiled clothes, the water 
here being discolored in all directions with soap and many 
other foreign ingredients, Then again, most repulsive of 
all, I have seen them fishing off the very pier on which 
stands the morgue, in which there are usually from three 
to eight bodies taken, perhaps, from the water. I have 
watched them three or four times a week for the past 
three months, and I solemnly declare that, barring the 
rags, paper and the baby, I have as yet seen them take 
nothing. But say they did, in the name of decency who 
would want to eat it, knowing it came from where it did? 
Think of our fresh, clear mountain streams and the 
athletic trout, then ask yourself if you would care to 
come to Paris to ‘‘go a fishing.” This picture may seem 
to you like exaggeration, but the facts are undeniable. 
So much for the fishing. 

From what I can hear the hunting is not much better. 
It is true that when the first of September has come you 
can at any railroad terminus see crowds of, I was going 
to say sportsmen, but will modify that and say men 
g0ing shooting. They are gotton up in the most gorgeous 
tyle, with leather hunting coats—on the first of Septem- 

er in Paris, think of it—leggins, heavy sole shoes, game 


A BLACKTAIL. 


HITE SULPHER SPRINGS, Mont., Aug. 15.— 
Pitching hay isn’t much fun, and to-day I thought 
a holiday might be allowed me, fitly to celebrate the re- 
turn of the open season. To-day I was lucky. A black- 
looking piny gulch on the west slope of the Castle Moun- 
tains looked inviting, and I made my pony climb clear to 
the edge of the timber, where I picketed him. As I 
picked my way up the little watercourse at the bottom of 
the ravine, footprints here and there punched deep into 
the moss showed me that I had ‘“‘sized the place up” about 
right, and that I was entering the summer home of the 
blacktail. 

As I proceeded, the slopes of the ravine grew very 
steep, and the bottom criss-crossed with fallen timber. 
and I moved but slowly, lest my foot slip on the jagged 
stones, which were easily displaced, making rattle enough 
to defeat my schemes. However, when less than half a 
mile into the timber, I heard a sound that made my heart 
thump a little quicker—crash! crash!—then half a min- 
ute’s pause, then again crash! crash! rattle! and the ani- 
mal paused in view on the rocky slope of the cafion about 
120yds. distant. It was a big five-point buck, and he still 
wore his yellow coat. 

Holding fair on the center of his left shoulder, as he 
stood quartering, I touched her off, only to see him leap 
off with his head lowered. I jerked another .40-60 
into the gun and was about to open fire again when he 
dropped and rolled down the slope with never a kick. It 
was an easy matter to slide him down over the rocks to 
the water, but his horns suffered somewhat from contact 
with the flints, as they were still in the velvet and quite 
soft. A pretty pair they were, and of good size. He was 
beginning to shed his thin summer hair, and the short 
blue showed through in places; and as for his meat— 


‘“* * * finer or fatter 
Ne’er roamed in a forest or smoked on a platter.” 


When I opened him I had the satisfaction of finding 
my bullet hole through the thick of his heart, which ac- 
counted for his abrupt stop. IPSARRAKA. 


CAPE Cop SHORE BirDs.—Monomoy Island, Aug. 20.— 
The southeast storm of this week brought along a small 
flight of shore birds. Several flocks of black-bellied, and 
us, and as I saw it did not intend to come down to the | one of green or golden plover, and some of the last were 
decoys, I said I guessed I would try a shot at him. When | seen in the fields about Chatham. Peeps have been here 
I fired (the left barrel) the willet was almost directly over | some time, and last week a few jack curlew and winter 
us, and, as near as we could judge, about 80yds. high in | or greater yellowlegs came along. Shore birds have been 
the air. At the report of my gun he dropped like a stone, | very scarce so far this season. We expecta flight of 
with one wing broken and shot through the body. | grassbirds or pectoral sandpipers, also young beetleheads 
My gun is a 7%lb., 32in., left barrel $ choke, right barrel | or black-bellied plover soon,—CHESTER. 
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GAME IN THE PARK. 


N AMMOTH HOT SPRINGS.—In a trip made through 

the Park in the early part of July, our party saw 
deer and elk in Gibbon Meadow, antelope in Hayden 
Valley, and bear on Mt. Washburn, besides seeing a great 
number of bear tracks along the lake shore, tracks whe’e 
bear of all ages and sizes had walked along the beach 
and trails. Elk and deer signs were seen everywhere, as 
the game is now scattered all over the country. They 
are in very small bands. A short time ago two soldiers, 
while on a scout in the country east of Mt. Washburn on 
the east side of the Yellowstone Cajfion, they report, saw 
thirty-eight buffalo in one band, consisting of four or five 
bulls and the rest cows and calves. This I think is the 
band seen and reported by the FOREST AND STREAM’S 
Mid-Winter Expedition. 

All kinds of venomous flies re quite numerous in the 
Park, driving the game to cover during the day, so that 
one is quite fortunate to get a glimpse of anything except 
early in the morning and the cool of the evening, when 
the game comes out ‘o feed. 

I hear of a great many elk in the southern part of the 
Park; though not wintering there, yet belong there and 
to the Park. A man who wintered at Jackson’s Lake, a 
hunter and trapper, reports 15,000 elk as having wintered 
south of the Park in the valley of the Shoshone or Snake 
River. I believe this number somewhat exaggerated, too 
large by s2veral thousand. Yet there must have been a 
great many. He reports that the settlers in the country 
were compelled to drive the elk off the range so their 
stock could get feed. Very few were killed, only when 
meat was wanted; none for hides, as the laws of Wyom- 
ing prevent the sale of untanned hides of game. He 
further reports that no bison were seen during the winter. 

On about the 10th of July trout or salmon flies began to 
appear. These are the best bait to be found for taking 
fish; they are winged insects some two inches long when 
full grown. We have no angle worms in this country, 
but nature has kindly given us the salmon fly and the 
grasshopper. I have often noticed that when a “ true 
sportsman” can’t catch fish with artificial flies he will 
take very kindly to grasshoppers and salmon flies. One 
will often see a fisherman after a festive grasshopper, 
striking wildly at it with a hat profusely ornamented 
with artificial flies. The Yellowstone River is unusually 
full of a fish, called here, ** whitefish,” ‘* stone-rollers,” 
“suckers,” and by some ‘‘gray ing.” They are not gray- 
ling but a sucker-mouthed fish with a projecting nose for 
turning small boulders and digging into the ground. 
They are quite gamy, wil! take artificial flies or bait and 
will fight quite as hard as trout. but are not as good a 
table fish. They are very fond of trout eggs and other 
fish eggs, which their nose or bill enables them to get 
from the gravel where the trout have deposited them. 
May their number grow less. Grayling are not found in 
the waters of the Yellowstone, but are in the Madison 
and Gallatin rivers. Hi, 

[The ‘“‘stone-rollers” are a true whitefish (Coregonus). ] 


WESTCALONG LAKE ASSOCIATION.—Middletown, N. Y., 
Aug. 19.—A party of New York and Brooklyn gertlemen 
have organized under the name of the Westcalong Lake 
and Delaware River Park Association, and have purchased 
5,000 acres of wild forest lands in Pike county, Pa., for 
the purpose of establishing there a game and fish preserve 
and an attractive p easure resort. The property adjoins 
the famous 20,000-acre tract of the Blooming Grove Park 
Association, and is easy of access from New York by the 
Erie Railroad, wnose line skirts along the Delaware River 
front. The officers just elected at the organization of the 
new Park Association are: Henry E. Klugh, of New 
York, President; Dr. Elijah A. Maxwell, of New York, 
Vice-President; William Holbert, of Lackawaxen, Pa., 
Treasurer; William P. Holley, of New York, Secretary. 
The bounds of the new purchase extend back into the 
forest five miles from the Delaware River. and include 
the beautiful sheet of water known as Westcalong Lake, 
together with other smaller lakes and noted streams. 
The property is already in its natural state well stocked 
with deer and varieties of game birds and fish. The plans 
of the association provide for the improvement of the 
natural beauties and advantages of the tract on an exten- 
sive scale by the preservation and propagation of all suit- 
able varieties of game and by the construction of roads 
aiid bridges and the building of shooting boxes and cot- 
tages, and of a commodious and handsome club house on 
the shores of Westcalong Lake. The Erie Railroad Com- 
pany has agreed to establish a station at the main entrance 
of the new park.—New York Times. 


ARIZONA.—Berson, Aug. 11.—Our game prospects for 
the coming season are excellent. Quail are very numer- 
ous and are so large now as to be beyond any danger of 
drowning during rainy season or being captured by the 
coyote. Deer and bear are reported very numerous in 
the mountains, with a few antelope and lots of mourtain 
lions. The last have been so destructive among calves 
and colts this season that cattlemen have offered a reward 
for scalps, in addition to the bounty given by the county. 
I am more and more interested in the perusal of your ex- 
cellent paper, which in my opinion hasn't its peer in the 
world. It seems to improve from year to year, if that be 
possible.—G. N. K. 


MANITOBA GAME.—Winn'peg, Aug. 13.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The duck season opens in this province on 
Monday, the 15th, with fair prospects of plenty of that 
kind of feathered game, though as the country becomes 
settled you are obliged to go to the back lakes to get good 
sport. Grouse shooting begins here Sept. 1. Numerous 
coveys of young birds are reported in the vicinity of the 
settlers’ wheat fields, but a few miles outside the city. 
No woodcock shooting in this province, but plenty of 
snipe and plover.—STANSTEAD. 


WiLp Rice.—Nantucket, Aug. 20.—Last spring an in- 
teresting article on wild rice in your journal attracted 
my attention, as the plant is not known here. I wrote to 
the author, and he kindly agreed to gather me some this 
fall. I have secured control of a salt marsh and pond and 
desire to follow the matter up, but have unfortunately 
lost the gentleman’s address. Perhaps if you could pub- 
lish this he would see it.—F. J. CrosBy. [Wild rice seed 
is advertised in another column. | 



































































unless stopped by bad weather.—F. J. C. 


Little & Co., Albany (compiled 


receipt of price. 


I think, from indications, in the spring.—DELL. 


Camp-Sire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 








I'd hunt and fish daytimes and raise Cain nights.” 
BOW .D: 1. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








MOOSEHEAD IN FLY TIME.—IlI. 


Dam Pitch. 


flower. But we found them, both pink and white, and 
almost at the time the Scribe stoopei to pluck the first 


one William uttered an exclamation and said, ‘‘And here 


is what I have been looking for.” 


He pointed to a muddy place in the road and there was 


the sharply defined fresh hoof-print of a deer. ‘‘Ah,” 


said he, “if it only wasn’t close time.” And he gazed 


longingly at the delicate, cloven indentation. All the 
way across we saw plenty of deer sign. At one place we 
a the dilapidated and moss-covered ruins of an old 
ogging camp, which had probably not been used for 
fifty years. After tramping about three miles we could 
hear the sound of falling water, and soon came out on to 
an open place on the bank of the West Branch, near the 
Dam Pitch. The stream flows over two ledges, almost as 
evenly as over an artificial dam, while above and below 
the current moves calmly along between the wooded 
banks. Canoes have to be lifted over this pitch. 

‘Our first duty on coming out of the woods was to anoint 
the exposed ose gay of our anatomy with the ‘‘bug juice” 
as Lloyd called it, for the moment we stopped on the 
bank every fly and mosquito in Maine seemed aware of 
our arrival. While William was preparing to get a 
picture of the falls the others were getting their fishing 
tackle into working order. Pushing our way through the 
alders we stood on the rocks and cast into the edge of 
the white water below the pitch. The trouttook the flies 


readily, and by the time the photographer had exposed 
his plates several speckled forms were reposing in our 
baskets. The black flies and mosquitoes did not give us 
much r , however, and there were frequent calls for 
the tar oil bottle, whose contents kept them at bay. The 






































































SHORE Brrps.—Nantucket, Mass., Aug. 20.—A heavy 
rain to-night gives us hope of the flight of the greenhead 
lover stopping on our island to rest. We shoot them 
rom stands dug in the ground, over decoys; they bunch 
up over them and frequently repeat this after the first 
barrel, giving a second chance with the other. Bags of 
two or three dozen and as high asa hundred are got 
when they are gon but they do not stop here in plenty 


New YorkK GamME Laws.—Compilations of the New 
York game laws are issued in ae form by W. C. 
Franklin M. Gesaiier, 

Esq.), and the Eastern Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, of Albany (compiled by E. W. Rankin, Esq.). Price 
of each, 50 cents. e can supply the first-mentioned on 


Sauk CENTER, Minn., Aug. 18.—The chicken season 
opened Aug. 15, and good bags are being made. The 
game law passed last winter has had a wholesome effect 
on the usually lawless hunter. Ducks and geese as yet 
have not shown themselves, but there will be a good crop, 


7 o usual group of lawyers were gathered around the 

stove in Wilkin’s tavern over in Springwater Valley, 
one evening last winter. All the topics of local interest 
had been exhausted and the assembly had settled down 
to a sort of go-as-you-please salivary match, in which the 
circle of tobacco-laden jaws represented the firing point 
and the sides of the red-hot stove the target. Suddenly a 
tall East Hiller, addressing the company at large, said: 
‘*Say fellers, what would you do if you was worth forty 
thousand dollars?” ‘‘I’d travel,” said one, ‘“‘ go down 
East and see the folks, what I aint seen for more than 
twenty-five years.” ‘‘ Id buy a bang up good farm,” said 
another, and still another would start a store, and so on 
until every one present had spoken except Uncle Bill 
Hines, the old hunter and fisherman from down by Hem- 
lock Lake. ‘Well, Uncle Bill,” said the original pro- 
pounder of the question, ‘‘what would youdo?” ‘* Who, 
me ?” said the old m:n as he struck the bullseye. ‘If I 
wuz wuth fawty thousan’ dollars? Waal, I'll tell you. 


a: the morning we took a photograph of Joe’s log resi- 

dence, and then set out for Seeboomook Falls on the 
west branch of the Penobscot. We did not go by the 
regulur carry road, which strikes the branch above the 
upper falls of Seeboomook, but took an old logging road, 
which would take us to the middle fall known as the 


The road was pretty muddy and wet, but by taking 
advantage of the stones and logs we kept comparatively 
dry shod. Now and again we came to a fallen tree across 
the path which we had to clamber over or crawl under, 
but the natural beauties above and around us more than 
atoned for what disagreeable features might be beneath 
our feet. How green and fresh the woods were, and how 
sweet the balsam-laden air. How good it was to be there. 
The sunlight filtered down through the green foliage, and 
flecked the narrow way with trembling flakes of gold. 
The matin songs of the birds, and song birds in these 
woods are not very plenty, and the occasional flight of an 
insect alone disturbed the stillness. The ground fairly 
sparkeld with the showy white involucres of the bunch 
berries. Patches of blue violets bloomed by the wayside, 
and the delicate little Viola blanda did not on this morn- 
ing at least *‘waste its sweetness on the desert air.” The 
Clintonia borealis grew in great profusion, and though 
they were nearly out of bloom, we found a few specimens 
of the purple trillium (Trillewm erectum) and the painted 
trillium (Trillium erythrocarpum). We had accomplished 
half the distance before our eyes were rewarded with the 
sight of what we had been looking for all the way—the 
odd sac blossoms of that pretty orchid, the moccasin 


mosquitoes soon found out that their instruments of tor. 
ture would geen our hosiery, and at once proceeded 
to work on the calves of our legs. They had the advan. 
tage of the flies in that t. Every time we opened 
our mouths to speak we swallowed anywhere from one to 
a dozen black flies; at least it seemed so. William said 
that when he was focusing they pattered against the focus 
cloth like rain drops on a roof. Coming through the 
woods we had seen scarcely a fly or mosquito, but amon 
the alders on the bank their name was legion. William, 
who is natually a mild-tempered man azd slow to anger, 
came very near getting excited, and cnce the Scribe 
thought—only thought—that he heard something very 
like a cuss word come from under the focus cloth, whence 
the hero of the camera suddenly emerged and frantically 
thrashed the air with the aforesaid cloth, at the same 
time executing an original pas seul. 

The trout bit well for a while and we enjoyed very 
good wut before we turned up stream toward the upper 
falls of Seeboomook. There was no path and for a mile 
we hada hard tramp through the woods. The Scribe 
does not know whether the course we took was the 
original ‘‘way of the transgressor” or not, but it was 
certainly a “hard” way, where underbrush, fallen trees, 
logs, bushes and a most uneven surface all combined to 
retard our progress. We forced our way along and again 
our ears were saluted with the sound of the water, which 
constantly became louder, till we emerged at the foot of 
the upper falls. The scene was picturesque in the ex- 
treme, and worth all the toil and strength we had ex- 
pended. We were below, and looking > into the wild, 
rocky gorge of Seeboomook—the dread of the river 
drivers on the West Branch—through which the water 
roared and rushed and swirled in its narrow channel, On 
both sides were great masses of ja; rock, broken and 
split into fantastic shapes, through which the stream 
forced its passage. Great patches of foam revolved in 
the eddies and the spray dashed in the air. Dark groups 
of pines and spruces stood straight and tall, interspersed 
with the lighter green of the hard wood trees. The tout 
ensemble of gray rock, green foliage, blue sky and white 
water made a picture which seemed to us to be the very 
poetry of nature. 

Where a ledge sloped abruptly into a deep 1 a large 
quantity of foam had collected, which coment the water 
with a smooth white mantle, and on to this snowy sur- 
face we cast our flies. The trout evidently appreciated 
its value as an awning, for there were plenty of them 
under it, and it was a pretty sight to see it suddenly rent 
as a gleaming, speckled fish came up with a rush, took 
the fly, and disappeared as quickly as the harlequin of a 
Christmas pantomime. We got a good picture from 
where we were, and then William clambered over the 
rocks and exposed the remaining plates further up 
stream. It was near here that James Russell Lowell went 
moose hunting years ago. Cy built a fire and then we 
cooked our trout and ate as only men in the woods can 
eat, with a relish not to be found within a city’s walls, 
William added the spice of a little excitement to our 
repast by tumbling head first into the fire, but we rescued 
him before he was cremated. His white flannel shirt, 
though, was beautifully frescoed with streaks and patches 
of black. We caught another mess of trout and then 
retraced our steps, intending to get back to Joe’s in time 
to paddle around to the Northeast Carry and cross over to 
Luce’s at the West Branch end to stay over night, and 
then proceed to Chesuncook Lake the next morning. By 
taking this course we would avoid the long, hard carry 
around the lower Seeboomook Falls, which are about a 
mile and a half below the Dam Pitch. 

As we went back through the woods we twice saw the 
tracks of deer in our own footprints, showing that they 
had been there since we crossed in the morning. Cy 

eled a piece of bark from a birch tree, and as he walked 

e deftly fashioned it into a drinking cup, from which 
we quenched our thirst with water from a spring bub- 
bling up near the path. How clear and cold and sparkling 
it was. The day was warm and we were heated after 
our tramp, but this pure, wholesome beverage which 
Dame Nature furnished gave us new strength, and we 
resumed our way, leaving a good portion of our fatigue 
behind. The birch bark seemed to add to its flavor, and 
we each dipped the cup into the sylvan, moss-rimmed 
fountain more than once. We reached Joe’s in due time 
and his wife cooked our trout, and to the repast was 
added a draught of his birch beer. 

The wind was blowing strongly, and there was so much 
of a sea on the lake that we could not get around to the 
other carry till it moderated, so we made ourselves com- 
fortable in Joe’s living room. Cy and Bill puffed away 
at their pipes; William turned into the bunk and took a 
nap; Lloyd and Harry listened to old Joe’s stories of how 
the caribou and deer were killed whose antlers hung on 
the wall, and the Scribe prepared the moccarin flowers 
and other botanical specimens. We hoped the wind 
would go down with the sun, but it increased, and the 
white-capped waves ran higher and the surf beat harder 
on the = bly beach. Perhaps it was well, however, for 
we had had a hard tramp and our enforced rest may have 
been a blessing in disguise. All through the night the 
wind blew hard, and in the morning the lake was 
rougher than ever, so we decided to the canoes 
across to the Dam Pitch and go down the West Branch. 

Joe’s son harnessed the horses to a sled, on which the 
canoes had been previously loaded, and after disposing 
of our impedimenta in the bottom of the lower canoe, we 
started. e carried our rods so as to go on ahead and 
catch trout for dinner before the canoes arrived. Bill 
shouldered an axe, with which to clear the road of the 
obstructions in the form of fallen trees, which we had 
encountered the previous day. His brawny arms and 
cet — made a work of them. The - 
sli across logs, bum over stones, grazed a tree 
here and stuck ina mudhole there. It went down in to 
hollows with a rush, and then with yell from the driver 
and a tug by the horses would go up the opposite slope, 
over the ridge and down n, rccking and pitching like 
a boat in a gale, in fact the canoes had the appearance, 
as we saw them over the bushes (the simile has been used 
before) of being tossed on a tempestuous sea of foliage, in 
which they were momentarily engulfed. only to emerge 
again, as the sled encountered the inequalities of the 
road. They rode out their rough passage in safety, for 
they were firmly lashed in place. The sky was lowry 
when we chentel and before we had gone half way. the 
pattering of afew drops on the Genk lene warned us 


to put on our rubber coats and boots, and hardly had we 
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done this before “the rain descended and the floods 
came.” It rained, not in drops, but in sheets and torrents 
of water, which transformed the already muddy road 
into a mire, through which we splashed along. We 
inned the two rubber focus cloths around the youngster 


additional protection. 


When we arrived at the Branch we jointed our rods 
and fished below the pitch, where we had good luck the 
day before, but the trout were not in a biting mood, and 


we did not get a rise. 


There was about as much water in the air as there was 


in the stream, and the deluge showed no signs of abating, 


but if the rain wet us, it also put a damper on the ardor 
We continued to cast till a shout from 
Bill apprised us that the rear of the procession had ar- 


of the black flies. 


rived. 
We launched the canoes as 
luggage aboard, shouted ‘g1 


-bye rris, and then, 


seizing the paddles, started down stream. We were alit- 
tle dubious as to how our stock of dry plates and un- 
developed negatives would be, but we stowed them away 
We were afraid they would all be 


as snugly as possible. 
wet plates, but they came out all right, as we afterward 


proved, The rain still continued to pour in torrents of 
yery wet water, but we did not mind it much, as we pad- 
dled swiftly along between the wooded banks stretching 


away on either hand, without a break in the thick wall 
of vegetation which came to the water's edge. 


peared over the tops of the trees, 


the lower falls, which are also called the “long” falls. 


Here we had a mile carry to make, not a pleasant pros- 


pect on such a day. 


There i: a winter road on the right bank, but thinking 
we could get down over the rocks and fish as we went 
along, we landed on the left bank. The guides went 
down to the head of the pitch to reconnoitre, as they had 


never been down Seeboomook when the stream was so 
high. The water went foaming over the first pitch and 
turned a sharp angle into a little cove behind a big rock. 
It was a risky bit of water to run, but after carefully 
studying the problem Cy determined to go through. Bill 
said “if Cy could he could.” We stood on the rocks be- 


low and watched them, and it was a thrilling sight to see 


the frail craft leave the smooth, dead water, and boldly 
enter the boiling, frothing current, which, it seemed, 
would dash them to pieces on the rocks or capsize them, 
but they went through safely without shipping a drop. 
The guides stood up, holding the paddles with grasps of 
iron, and as the canoes shot into the smooth water of the 
cove below, we gave them a cheer of encouragement. 
They then went to survey the next stretch of bad water 
and we went on ahead, casting our flies from the rocks 
wherever there seemed a likely place for trout. The fish 
were obdurate, and our success was so poor and the 
traveling so difficult that the other three left the Scribe 
to fish alone. They signified their intention of getting 
around the carry as quickly as possible and disappeared 
in the woods. The Scribe continued down the rocks but 
made slow progress, as they were slippery and steep and 
separated by inlets, making it necessary, in many places, 
to go around through the woods, a vexatious thing to do 
with a jointed rod. Finally it became impossible to pro- 
ceed in this way and he unjointed his rod preparatory to 
taking to the woods, 

The rain still fell, but not as copiously as before, and 
the sun was struggling to break through the clouds. 
Looking up or down stream, there were rocks and rapids 
and falls as far as one could see. The guides were some 
distance above just carrying the canoes over a large rock 
round which the water was very rough. After going 
back for the luggage they paddled across a little bay to 
another rock from which eo dropped the canoes over 
the next pitch. The three who had gone on ahead were 
nowhere to be seen. 

The Scribe pushed his way through the alders, which 
were so thick on the banks as to be almost impenetrable, 
and went on through the woods. The forest was stern 
and savage in the extreme ; wilder and rougher than we 
had yet seen on this trip. The trees were large and 
thick. There were living trees and dead trees and trees 
in every stage of decay. Progress was blocked by logs 
and fallen trunks, some of which were prostrate on the 
ground, while others had lodged against the standing 
timber at every angle and in every conceivable position. 
Long mossy ridges showed where some monarch of the 
forest had fallen years and years before, and logs appar- 
ently sound would crush under a footstep. Occasionally 
an abattis of tangled branches and sharp, broken limbs 
effectually barred the way and necessitated a detour. 

The trees, living and dead, were draped with festoons 
of gray moss, the usnea lichen, and the foliage was so 
dense that the light was dim, and the eye could pene- 
trate but a short distance into the grim, shadowy depths. 
The footfalls made no sound on the soft, mossy floor of 
the forest, and as the Scribe slowly fought his way not a 
sound was to be heard. It was the very incarnation of 
solitude—a place where one instinctively glances about 
him on the lookout for some unknown and unseen danger; 
where one would expect to meet the more savage beasts 
—the surly bear, the grim wolf or the crouching panther. 
But as Thoreau said: *‘The howling wilderness seldom 
howls except in the imagination of the traveler,” and the 

cribe saw no sign of life, not even a black fly. Nosound 
was heard save the distant water, now and then. Occa- 
sionally a slap in the face from a wet branch would send 
the drops down my neck in streams. Thoreau character- 
ized it as the “damp and shaggy wilderness.” Damp it 
certainly was on this particular occasion, and the term 
“shaggy” is peculiarly appropriate. It was a lonesome 
place and a lonesome —— but all things have an end, 
and I came into an old winter road, hardly distinguish- 
able from its surroundings, leading to a small clearing on 
the bank just at the foot of the falls. As I emerged from 
the shadow of the trees Isaw my three comrades ‘ouped 
around a fire, which served the double purpose oF d dryin 
their clothes and keeping away the bloodthirsty flies an 
mosquitoes, for it hat stopped raining and the little pests 
were out again on the w: th. 

We had not long to wait before Cy and Bill came down 
over the last pitch and we embar¢ed for the last stage of 
the day’s journey. ‘‘Bill,” said Lloyd, “‘are there any 
more falls?” ‘‘Falls!” exclaimed the guide. ‘No, the 
water has got the life all chawed out of it coming h 
there, and it’s dead water now all the way to Luce’s,” and 


uickly as possible, put our 
” to Mo: 


As we 
rounded a bend a brace of black ducks rose from the 
water and took a beeline down stream till they disap- 

We had about a ae 
of dead water before we sighted the rocks at the head of 


he chuckled at his joke. We had five miles of dead 
water to paddle over before reaching Luce’s, and we 


stopped but once, to inspect a logging camp on the right 
bank, The general cael was the same as it had been 
above Seeboomook, long stretches of dark water between 
thickly wooded banks, 

Three miles down we 


for moose and caribou, 


Two miles from there we came in sight of Luce’s build- 


ings and made a landing on the steep clay bank from 


which the road leads up to the house about a quarter of a 
Bill and the Scribe waited to see to the canoes and 
luggage, while the others went directly to the house. A 
couple of canoes and half a dozen batteaux were on the 
bank, and while we were getting out the things we 
wished to carry to the house, another canoe containing 


mile. 


two men, appeared, coming up stream. Its occupants, 


an Indian and an Irishman, proved to belong to the West 
Branch drive, and had come from Chesuncook Lake for 
They reported having seen a moose the 


some supplies. 
day before at ‘Suncook, as they abbreviate the name. 


When the Scribe entered the room which serves as sitting 
room and office, his eyes beheld a spectacle which was a 
In a huge box-stove a rousing 
wood-fire was already burning, and around it were 
divested of everything 


sight for gods and men. 


William, Lloyd and Harry, 
except their drawers and shirts, and even these were 
soaked through. 


drowned rat was dry in comparison with them. Their 
clothing hung steaming behind the stove, and the gar- 
ments they had on clung tightly to their limbs. 

When dinner was announced the clothing was not dry 
and the three members in deshabille were obliged to ap- 
oo at the table as they were. Probably few people 

1ave been edified by the sight of a dignified drygoods 

and carpet dealer seated at the head of a table and 
dressed for dinner in a pair of wet drawers and a 
flannel shirt, which may have been white in the ‘days 
of long ago.” The Scribe sat opposite such an apparition 
and the table was flanked by two similar ones. The Scribe 
did his best to furnish the requisite amount of dignity for 
the repast, but he wishes that William’s wife might have 
seen her liege lord and eldest son on that occasion. The 
meal over, we returned to our seats around the big stove, 
lighted our pipes and cigars and chatted and told stories. 
The Scribe made an attempt to photograph the group, 
but could not get light enough. The account of an ad- 
venture with a bear, narrated by Mr. Luce, will warrant 
repetition. 

“Tt was two years ago this spring,” he began, ‘‘that we 
had quite an adventure here one night. I had gone to 
bed, and abou 11 o’clock one of the boys came up, knocked 
at my door, and told me to get up and come down-stairs 
as there was a bear in the buttery. I dressed, took my 
rifle and went down. Sure enough there was the bear. 
The door was closed but we could hear him in there eat- 
ing something. We planned to attack him. I was to re- 
main in the room and the boy was to go around one end 
of the house, while an Indian, who was here, was to head 
him off in the other direction. Then if he escaped from 
me through the window, one or the other of them would 
stand a chance of killing him. Each man took his post, 
but the bear became alarmed in some way and I threw 
open the buttery door just in time to see him disappear 
through the window. I yelled to them to look out fo~ 
him, but it was so dark outside that they could not see 
his black hide. At he ran around the house he knocked 
over the Indian and disappeared in the darkness, I don’t 
know which was the most frightened, the bear or the 
Indian. We went back indoors and discussed the proba- 
bility of his returning. We didn’t much think he would, 
but thought we would watch a while, and, sure enough, 
in a short time we heard him clambering in the buttery 
window again. He was more wary this time, and before 
we could get at him he again became frightened. As he 
went away the second time, though, he ran by the wood- 
pile where the —— was strewn with white chips, and 
as his black bo y showed against them, the boy drew a 
bead on him and fired right through the window, carrying 
away sash and all. It was a pretty shot, and he dropped 
in his tracks, dead. There was some corned beef in the 
buttery and that was what he was after. He was prob- 
ably just out of his den after his long hibernation through 
the winter and was hungry. He was a big — 
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THE AMATEUR FISHERMAN. 


v IS Lowell who says that we all have a trace of gyp- 

sey blood in our veins, and to its nomadic influence 
he attributes all the mysterious impulses toward wander- 
ing that come to us with the milder skies and greener 
landscapes of spring. Perhaps no man is more suscept- 
ible to this magic trace of another and earlier existence 
or more quick to ——_ to its promptings than the ama- 
teur fisherman. I have such aman in mind asI write 
this. His nominal calling is that of an insurance agent, 
but his real occupation is that of a fisherman. The dire 
necessity of finding constant answers to that ever-urgent, 
never-solved conundrum, ‘‘What shall we eat, and what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
consumes the greater portion of his time. For fifty weeks 
in the year he deals with policies and renewals and death 
rates and dividends, and laboriously and uncomplainingly 
gathers premiums, in order that the president and direct- 
ors of his company may pull down their hous-s and build 
greater, and that their wives and daughters may array 
themselves in foreign silks and laces. He dwells on the 
certainty of dying only that he may make his own living 
the more secure. He induces you to take out a policy by 
showing you the importance of providing against sudden 
and unforeseen contingencies, and the utter mutability of 
all things human in order that he may apply the commis- 
sions to carrying out certain plans which he has made for 
next year and the year after. And in all this he is logical, 
inflexible, unanswerable. 

But for the other two weeks. Should you meet him on 
the lake or the river during the fishing season you would 
never know him. This man, who in one of those abstruse 
calculations in which insurance men delight, scrupulously 
exacts the odd cent where nine-sixteenths of it falls on 
his side, now stands ready to place anything at your dis- 
posal, even to the half of his tackle. He is bubbling over 
with humor and good fellowship, his only table of 
expectations being that which relates to the fishing and 







the mouth of Russell Brook; 
this leads up to Russell Pond, which used to be good ground 



















By some means they had succeeded in 
getting thoroughly drenched, while the guides and the 
Scribe came through comparatively dry. The proverbial 















fishing weather. The sunshine and the fresh clear water 
mellow and temper his whole nature till it is as pliant 
and elastic as a split bamboo, 

But if in all this I have conveyed the impression that 
the man whose occupation is that of an amateur fisher- 
man derives no real enjoyment from his calling save in 
the brief two weeks he filches from black Care, I have 
been sorely misapprehended. On the contrary, when 
the first sunny days of March hang out coy signals of yet 
distant spring, he begins to look over his box of tackle, 
testing his lines, arranging his flies, and satisfying him- 
self that all the details of rod and reelarein perfect work- 
ing order. He furbishes up his fishing suit, inspects his 
rubber boots and takes the first opportunity to drop into 
a tackle store where he buys a score of things which he 
knows he will never find any use for, but which are 
always ‘“ handy to have.” From total indifferentism on 
the subject of the weather, as the season advances he 
becomes the most careful observer of the clouds and the 
winds. He plans his trip for months beforehand, and 
draws from it a three-fold enjoyment—the anticipation, 
the realization, the recollection. True, his piscatorial 
pilgrimage was made too late in the season last year, 
just as it was made too early in the season the year 

fore, 

But there is a happy faculty possessed by your true 
fisherman which enables him to forget whatever there 
may have been of the disagreeable in his experience, 
while his good luck is treasured up forever in his memory. 
The trip when he caught that terrible cold that lasted for 
three months afterward, the upsetting that he got into 
November water, and the time when he toiled all day 
long and caught nothing, are all conveniently blank in 
his memory. But he can tell you to the quarter of an 
ounce and to the fraction of an inch the weight and 
measure of his largest bass and all the particulars of his 
capture. And when, after a run of misfortune such as 
none but a true fisherman could withstand, he chances 
upon a fortunate day, he finds unutterable delight in all 
the subtle influences of air and wave and sky, and drinks 
in deep content. If unsuccessful, then he has so much 
more to hope for from the future. For so long as to-mor- 
row hangs her glittering promise in the sky, so long will 
he continue to look for better luck. 

There must be a moral somewhere in these pages, for I 
had one when I began, and now I am unable to find it. 
Let those who enjoy morals look it up and make the appli- 
cation for themselves. Meanwhile I have only to add: 
Blessed is the man (likewise the woman) who has some 
good, safe hobby of his own, a creature that will neither 
shy nor bolt, but one on whose broad and kindly back he 
can mount when the toils and annoyances of life press 
him too closely and for a few brief hours amble smoothly 
and happily away from care. JAY BEEBE. 


TOLEDO, O., Aug. 20. 


A WAR STORY. 


TOOK occasion some time ago in an article on fishing 
to express my utter want of appreciation of the suc- 
culent qualities of that pond shark of a fish called a pick- 
erel, and added that I had eaten cat and pickerel and 
preferred the former. As some of my readers may, 
naturally enough, think me a man devoid of taste or pos- 
sessed of rather queer notions, and as I always stand 
ready to give a reason for the faith that is in me, “‘I will 
a tale unfold, naught extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice.” This is a war story, though a short one; 1 am 
free to confess that war stories would probably be show- 
ered down like grapeshot on the editor’s devoted head on 
the smallest provocation, and that there must be a strong 
distinction made between shooting fur and feather and 
our fellow creatures. : 

Many along year ago, the Gardes Lafayette, or Cin- 
quante-Cinquiéme, commonly called the 55th N. Y.'S. V., 
was encamped at Tennallytown, enlisted for the war. It 
was supposed to be a French regiment, with a liberal ele- 
ment of Dutchmen, Americans and other nationalities. 
It was from its stunning uniform of the Zouave pattern 
supposed to be a regiment of officers, and as every high 
private had a double row of buttons running down his 
manly chest, sentinels were kept busy all the time salut- 
ing. Duryea’s Zoos gazed at us with unqualified admira- 
tion; Ellsworth’s Avengers and Billy Wilson’s Pets were 
bursting with envy; while the Infant Purdies—Les En- 
fants Perdus—were simply nowhere. 

Amid all this fascinating and brilliant array of soldiers 
Capt. W. and myself, simply Seventh Regiment boys, 
found ourselves surrounded from the beginning and heavily 
weighted from the outset. So it came to pass that as Tina 
measure understood their Jingo, I was posted up as to 
what was going on, and it was therefore with due gravity 
and decorum that a French corporal made his appearance 
before my tent, saluted, and handed me a courteous re- 
quest from the French Captain of the Skirmishers to come 
up to his tent and manger le chat. Returning a prompt 
acceptance of the gracious missive I went in to Capt. W.’s 
tent and explained matters to him, but I added that I had 
heard the Frenchman say ‘“‘we would be afraid to come,” 
and therefore I had accepted the invitation on sight. cua 
dear Lieutenant, perfectly right; the honor of the Seventh 
is at stake, confound it,” he added in a burst of enthusiasm, 
‘I can eat anything that Frenchman can.” So we donned 
our accoutrements and started off. Both of us had a few 
days before seen an enormous Tabby cat, a sort of a tor- 
toise shell, playing around the French captain’s tent, and 
as we had missed him from his accustomed place, we 
shrewdly suspected he was to be offered up as a sacrifice. 

Nerve and politeness were my captain’s habitual quali- 
ties, of striking physique, over 6ft.; he was a man it did 

ou good to look at. We saluted the little Captain of 
Secon with oriental politeness, sat down with great 
composure and looked, or tried to, as if dining off of cat 
was of every day occurrence. 

“‘As to what part of the cat would you prefer, Mes- 
sieurs?” 

“C’la m’est egal!” 

“Second joint, mon Lieutenant?” 

‘Oui, Capitaine.” 

‘*A piece of ze breast?” 

W.’s face was a study. Here was a mess served u 
and no retreat. Internally wishing our host in a muc 
hotter place than poor pussy had ever been in we set to 
work; laughing and chatting with imperturbable zood 
humor, we feasted off of poor Tabby, washing him down 
with Rhine wine and regretting we had not laid ina 
supply of cats for a return feast, Then smoking with 
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them the pi 
ous hospitality and bid them good day. 


When we reached the solitude of our own tent we were 
obliged to confess how very much we had been disap- 
It had been remarked in my ar by Presi- 

y fight as well as 
us rendered 
honest tribute to the excellence of French cooking. Cap- 
tain W. said, ‘‘I was never more deceived in my life. 
Tasted more like rabbit.” I replied, ‘Yes, or a gray squir- 
We never should 


have known what we had been feeding on had we not 


pointed. 
dent Lincoln “that if the Fifty-fifth on 
they feed they will do well!” And both o 


rel.” There was no disputing the fact. 


been told. 


Neither the Captain nor myself ever repeated the per- 
I have, like old 


formance or felt any desire to do so. 
Martin Luther, ‘‘a good old Protestant stomach.” 
But I have given my reasons for my faith, and I sa 


with all sincerity that cat cooked by a Frenchman will 
‘lay over” pickerel any day, cooked as that monstrous 
humbug of a fish generally is bya native born American. 


CAPT. CLAYTON. 


THE LARGEST BLACK BASS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I see that the question of the ‘‘largest black bass” is 
In your issue of Aug. 18, 
in reply to a correspondent, it is stated that the largest 
small-mouth black bass on record was taken from Lake 
In speaking or writing 
of this fish, as I have had occasion to do several times, I 
have always accorded it the weight you give it, and my 
information was gleaned from a letter to a public print 
“T have had 
the pleasure of seeing to-day the largest small-mouth 
black bass taken from waters in this vicinity, and claimed 
to be the largest recorded. When caught last night at 
half-past eight o’clock it tipped the beam at asquare 8lbs., 
and after it had been out of the water nearly 24 hours it 
was weighed at Mr. Eugene Blackford’s stand and scaled 


again brought up for decision. 


Ronkonkomo and weighed 8lbs. 


which stated under date of July 18, 1883: 


over 7lbs.” 
The writer further states that Mr. Blackford and Mr. 


H. H. Thompson pronounced the fish a small-mouth bass, 


Under date of July 24, 1883, Mr. H. H. Thompson pub- 
lished a letter in regard to the same fish, in which he 


stated: ‘‘Placed in the scales under my own eyes, with 


the sparkling eyes of ‘A. N. C.’ in my imagination look- 
ing through mine, the weight was carefully noted at 


exactly 7lbs.”. This was at Blackford’s. In 1884 Mr. 


Thompson in commenting upon large black bass spoke of 


the Ronkonkoma fish as a ‘‘7lbs. bass.” 


I believe I was the first to record a black bass (small- 


mouth) approximating Slbs. in weight, and out of it grew 


a correspondence which caused Mr. Thompson to refer to 
me by my initials as above, for it took me about three 
years to convince him that the trees up here bore bass of 


Tlbs. and over. 


The first day of August, 1877, I caught a small-mouth 


which at 5 A. M. weighed on steelyards 8lbs., but at 8 
o'clock the evening of the same day weighed but 7lbs. 


140z., when placed in the scoop of three different sets of 
The latter weight is all I have ever 
In September, 1884, I sent a small- 


grocer’s scales, 
claimed for the fish. 
mouth black bass to Mr. Blackford and telegraphed 


FOREST AND STREAM that I had done so and that the fish 
was at the disposal of the paper if it wished it, if not I 
desired it to go to the Smithsonian. 


find that the bass weighed 81lbs. 


it weighed. Mr. Mather wrote me that the bass weighed 

8ilbs. at the market, and was forwarded to Washington, 

where I presume there isa cast of it. A. N. CHENEY. 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y., Aug. 21. 


AN ALLEGHENY RIVER RESORT.—Creighton, Pa., Aug. 


9.—In compliance with your issue of July 28, I report that 
the Jolly Hunting and Fishing Club was encamped last 


September at West Hickory, on the Allegheny River. 


about 27 miles above Oil City, and we caught black and 
They were 


yellow bass and jack salmon in abundance. 


as fine fish as I ever saw come out of the river. We used 


worms, minnows, mussels and crabs for bait; we did not 


use any flies. There is some trout in the small streams, 


but as we were out of season for them we did not tish for 


any. ‘There are still a few deer there, and black and red 
squirrels are in abundance.—S. S. HUDEPOHL, Sec’y. 


SAUK CENTER, Minn., Aug. 18.—Birch Lake is twelve 
miles east of Sauk Center on the L. F.& D.R.R. It 
abounds in pike, black bass, whitefish, pickerel, etc., and 
is one of the most pleasant little sheets of water in Minne- 
sota. One can reach it by taking train at Sauk Center at 
10:07 A. M., and can return at 4:15 P. M. on the same day, 
or, what is better, take tent and come out for a few days. 
Two gentlemen from Cincinnati are making this lake 
their headquarters for a while, and judging from the fine 
looking string of fish they brought in on the west-bound 
oe the other night, my words are more than verified.— 

ELL, 


TROUT AND BLAacK Bass.—Winnipeg, Aug. 13.—Loon 
Lake is a beautiful little lake some two miles in length 
and located in the Nepigon region on the C. P. R. R., six 
miles west of Pearl River, and is, in a fisherman's way 
of speaking, literally alive with those two game fish, 
speckled trout and black bass. They seem to live har- 
moniously together, for the angler, when using two or 
more flies, often lands a trout and bass at the same time. 
The largest trout average about 14lbs. each, and the 
largest bass 3lbs. and over. The catch in numbers is 
usually nearly equal.—STANSTEAD. 


St. ALBANS Bay, Vt., Aug. 18.—I inclose herewith 
record of small-mouthed black bass caught by H. B. 
Thomas and his son Orton, of Troy, N. Y., with Rodney 
W. Potter as guide. One hundred and fifty bass were 
caught by them during their stay of ten days. They 
fished during that time three full days and the rest of 
time fished only late in the afternoon. All bass of 1lb. 
or under were returned to the water as soon as caught: 
the 150 bass averaged 2lbs. each: Aug. 6th they took 11, 
8th 15, 9th 25, 10th 5, 11th 4, 12th 9, 13th 13, 15th 31, 16th 
25, 17th 12.—H. L. Samson, 


of peace we thanked them for their gener- 

















If you can borrow a 


copy of FOREST AND STREAM of Oct. 2, 1884, you will 
I notified Mr. Thomp- 


son that I had sent the fish to Mr. Blackford and he saw 


A Bia Run or BLUEFISH.—On Tuesday morning of last 
eat run of mackerel at Shinnecock 
bluefish. The 
of mackerel, 
which, in their endeavor to escape the preying bluefish, 
Residents from neighboring 
towns gathered up the flopping fish by bushel-basketfuls 
The net fishermen made great 


hauls of bluefish, and the trolling was something that 


week there was a 
Inlet, Long Island, driven in shore b 
beach was lined with immense schoo 


cast themselves ashore. 
and barrels and cartloads. 


comes to a man once in a lifetime. 


fishculture. 


Aadresss all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 











STATE FISH COMMISSIONERS. 
{Remarks before the American Fisheries Society.] 


BY R. EDWARD EARLL. 


d 


on of the duties of Commissioners of Fisheries. 


officia 


money ae for fishcultural work. 
There he 


various localities. ju é 
ant that each Commissioner of Fisheries should make 
of the fisheries of his own State. I say the fisheries; I mean 
more especially the commercial fisheries—that he should 
give special attention to the kinds of apparatus that are be- 


ing introduced into the waters and to the effect of each par- 
It is 


ticular kind of apparatus upon the abundance of fish. 
only by this means that he will be enabled to tell what the 
result of his labors in stocking the waters is proving to be; 
and, further, it is only by this means that he will be enabled 
to stand between the man who condemns all fishing for pro- 


fit and the man who wants no restrictions pleced upon the 


fisheries. We have at the present time twocontending parties, 
on the one hand, the angler, who wants fishing only for sport, 
and wishes to prohibit the use of every form of implement 


for catching fish that will interfere with the enjoyment of 
his summer vacation, and on the other hand, a large class of 


men who derive their entire support from the catching of fish 
for market. Each class comes with its complaints to the 
legislative bodies of the country, and the one that makes the 


best impression upon the legislature is very apt to carry the 


day. Weare thus coming to have a series of laws enacted, 
some of which are very unwise and ought never to appear 
upon the statute books. 

It is only recently that the U. S. Fish Commission has un- 
dertaken to familiarize itself with the details of the fisheries. 
Through an arrangement with the Census Office in 1879 Pro- 
fessor Baird, as you all know, was allowed an opportunity 


of carrying out an elaborate scheme for the investigation of 


the commercial fisheries. The work was placed under the 
direction of Prof. Goode, and the results of that work are 
beginning to appear. Owing to the exhaustion of the appro- 
priation of the Census Office, they were able to print only a 
very small portion of the material that was given them, but 
all of the manuscripts were retained by them until recently, 
when they were returned to the U. 8. Fish Commission. 
Professor Goode and his associates have given much time to 
the preparation of these reports, the first two volumes of 
which have already appeared, and a large amount of addi- 
tional material is now in type and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. Atleast half a dozen more volumes similar in 
size to those already out will be published. These will de- 
scribe in detail the fisheries of all the more important fishing 
towns, the history, methods and present extent of each of the 
special fisheries; the characteristics of the fishermen both at 
home and at sea, ths character, extent and location of the 
principal fishing grounds, the apparatus of the fisheries, and 
in addition will give an exhaustive statistical review of the 
fisheries industries of the country. 

But these reports will picture the fisheries as they were in 
1880, and if they are to be available for present use, they must 
be kept up todate. With the desire to keep abreast with any 
changes that might take place, Professor Baird has frequent- 
ly, since that time, sent out committees for the investigation 
of special subjects. It has been my privilege to be on several 
of these committees of investigation, and I have found how 
comparatively easy it is for one, even though a stranger to 
the locality, to get control of the details of the fisheries of 
any Village or stretch of coast. From my experience I have 
been convinced that it would be entirely practicable for the 
Commissioners of the several States to familiarize themselves 
with the changes that are taking place within their own 
borders and to collect from year to year full and complete 
statistics of the fish caught in the territory under their con- 
trol and to publish these for the information of the public 
in their annual reports. 

I have been much pleased to see in the States of Michigan 
and Wisconsin a very commendable effort in this direction. 
I think the Commissioners of both of these States have so 
familiarized themselves with the details of the fisheries in 
their own waters and with the influence of each kind of ap- 
paratus of capture that they will be better able to cope wit 
the problem of legislation than the Commissioners of other 
States, and also to show more clearly the influence of their 
fishcultural operation upon the yield of the commercial fish- 
eries. Any one who has heard the conflicting statements of 
the fishermen when summoned to give evidence regarding 

roper legislation for the protection of the fisheries, cannot 

ail to appreciate the importance of a full knowledge of all 
important details. In the Great Lake fisheries the gill net 
and pound net fishermen are at swords points; one claiming 
that the other is using the most destructive apparatus that 
could be devised, while the angling element, especially in 
the more eastern lakes, is opposed to both. There have been 
frequent attempts in various States to entirely prohibit the 
pound net fishing, and there have been equally strenuous 
efforts to prohibit the use of the gill net, and again laws 
have been framed forbidding the use of haul seines, while 
fishing with pound nets and gill nets was in no way restricted. 
Numerous —_ have also been made to control and pro- 
tect the fisheries by regulating the size of the mesh, but the 
utter inability of legislation to protect the small fish by this 
means is shown very clearly by the remark made to me yes- 
terday by one of the gentlemen present, who claimed that if 
it were possible to insist upon the use of a given size of mesh, 
the fisherman could still regulate the size of the fish taken 
quite at his pleasure by simply pulling hard upon the upper 
cork line at one end of the net and upon the lead line at the 






R. PRESIDENT—I do not intend to occupy the time of 
the Society with a paper, but it has occurred to me that 
this would be an excellent opportunity to bringto the atten- 
tion of its members a matter the importance of which has been 
as upon me for some time, namely: the changed con- 
iti During 
the past few years it has been the one great and sole aim of 
all Commissioners to hatch out and plant in the waters of 
their respective States as many fish of the different kinds as 
it was possible for them to hatch and distribute, with the 
means placed at their disposal; but we find that the time is 
ra a approaching when it will become necessary for these 
s to present to their respective government, or to the 
appropriations committees of said governments, a clear and 
concise statement of all that is being accomplished with the 








as thus far been very little effort on the part of 
most of the States, and until recently upon the part of the 
general government, to obtain definite and detailed informa- 
tion regarding the extent and value of the fisheries of the 
It is, in my pee, especially import- 

im- 
self, as far as possible, thoroughly familiar with the details 


other end, so as to draw the meshes together, and thus pre- 
vent the very smallest fish from going through. 

I bring this matter to your attention because I have come 
to feel the importance of a definite and positive knowledge 
in this contest, when parties interested and parties whose in- 
terests are not apparent are clamoring for legislation. | 
think the time has arrived when the Commissioners of the 
different States should stand between the contending ele- 
ments and should settle definitely in the minds of the law 
makers the questions which are up for consideration, and 
nothing, in my judgment, is more necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of these questions than a careful comparison of 
the yield of the fisheries of the various localities from year 
to year. 

ith a desire to obtain as reliable statistics as possible, 
the U.S. Fish Commission has recently, through the co- 
operation of the Treasury Department, established a series 
of reports in which I think you will all be interested. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has consented to require of the 
owner and master of each vessel engaged in the fisheries of 
the United States, regardless of the locality, a detailed state- 
ment regarding the size, the value and the rig of the vessel; 
the number of men employed; the kind of apparatus used; 
the locality where fishing; the quantities and values of the 
fish caught, and other questions of importance affecting that 
particular vessel. We are receiving hundreds of these re- 
ports every month from all portions of the coast, including 
the Pacific coast, the Gulf of Mexico and the numerous fish- 
ing ports of the Atlantic; and we are thus gathering a very 
large amount of information regarding the vessel fisheries, 
but the boat fisheries are still unprovided for, and if it were 
possible for the Commissioners of each of the States to ar- 
range to get reliable estimates of the quantity of fish caught 
yearly within their own borders, the number of men that are 
dependent upon these fisheries, and the distribution of the 
cateh, I think we would be able to show what legislation is 
needed, and consequently, which I consider more important, 
to show clearly the importance of fishculture in the com- 
mercial fisheries and the achievements that fishculture has 
already attained. I should be very glad if some of the Com- 
missioners present would give us a statement of what has 
already been done in their waters and of the difficulties, if 
such exist, in carrying out the line proposed. It has been 
suggested this afternoon in conversation that there would 
be considerable difficulty owing to the fact that many of the 
Commissioners have on a appropriations placed at 
their disposal, while others receive nothing whatever for 
their services, these being gratuitous, but it occurred to me 
that by having intelligent correspondents in each of the lead- 
ing centers, men in whom they had confidence, it would be 
possible to get together forthe State reports very valuable con- 
tributions to our information regarding the condition of the 


fisheries. 
* 

I will simply add for the information of any one here who 
sees no way of sending out agents to inquire as to the extent 
and value of the fisheries, that there is a growing prejudice 
among the commercial fishermen in favor of the work of the 
various State Commissioners and of the U. S. Fish Comunis- 
sioner, and that they are now quite willing to give to the 
different commissions reliable information in answer to 
questions that may be asked. As a proof of this I will state 
that a circular was sent to each of the 1,600 vessels employed 
in the food fisheries of New England, and answers have 
been received from 1,560 of them, leaving only about 40 ves 
sels out of the 1,600 that failed to respond. In the case of 
the fisheries of the Great Lakes inquiry circulars were re- 
cently sent toe every fisherman on each of the five lakes, and 
more than ninety per cent. of them have been returned, and 
whenever, during the past two or three years, there has been 
an effort to obtain information by correspondence, this 
effort has been met with hearty co-operation on the part of 
those engaged in the commercial fisheries; so that even with- 
out the expenditure of any considerable amount of money 
it will be possible for those who are familiar with the local- 
ities and with the more intelligent resident fishermen to ob- 
tain possession of information from which very satisfactory 


reports can be prepared. 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 2.—Hornell Kennel Club Show, Hornellsville, 


N.Y. J. Otis Fellows, Superintendent. 
Sept. 7 and 8. —Second Show of the Fox-Terrier Club, Newport, 
R.I. Entries close Aug. 27. F. Hoey, Sec., Long Branch, N. J. 
Sept. 13 to 16.—First Show St. Paul and Minnesota Kenne) Club, 
St. Paul, Minn. W.G. Whitehead. Secretary; Chas. Weil, Super- 
intendent. 
Sept. 20 to 23.—Fourth Show of the New Jersey Kennel Club, 
Waverly, N. J. Percy C. Ohl, Secretary, 44 Broadway, N.Y, 
Sept. 20 to 23.—Wisconsin Kennel Club’s Annual Show, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. A. M. Grau, Secretary, 552 East Water street. ; 
Sept. 37 to 30.—Annual Show of the Southern Ohio Fair Associ- 
ation, at Dayton, O. M. A. Nipgen, Secretary. 
Oct. 12 and 13.—Third Annual Show of the Stafford Kenne} Club, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. R.S. Hicks, Secretary. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Sept. 6.—Manitoba Field Trials Club Field Trials. Derby entries 
will close July 1; all-aged entries Aug. 1. Secretary, Hubert Galt, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Oct. 17 to 22.—Second Annual! Meeting of the American Coursing 
Club, at Great Bend, Kan. G. I. Royce, Secretary, Topeka, Kan. 

Oct. 31.—First Annual Field Trials of the Indiana Kennel Club 
at Bicknel, Ind. Open to dogs owned in Indiana. P. T. Madison, 
Secretary, Lock Box 4, Indianapolis, Ind. , 

Nov. 7.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Western Field Trials 
Association. R.C. Van Horn, Secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov, 21.—Ninth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 
Kings County, N. Y. ; : 2 

December.—First Annual Field Trials of the American Ficld 
_ Club, at Florence, Ala. C. W. Paris, Secretary, Cincinnati, 


Jan. 10, 1888.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 
— club, at Marshall, Tex. W. L. Thomas, Secretary, Mar- 
s , Tex. 


* * ie & * * * % 











A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed. 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address ‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 5296. 


“WILDFOWLER” FOUND GUILTY.—At the Commit- 
tee meeting of the English Kennel Club, held July 26, 
charges were brought against Lewis Clement (‘‘Wildfowler’) 
by Mr. E. B. Joachim, for a brutal attack upon him at a dog 
show, and by Mr. M. Martin, for non-payment for dogs sold 
by him to Clement. Following is the decision of the com- 
mittee which we clip from the Kennel Gazette: ‘‘The cases 
were then fully considered under Kennel Club Rule X., and 
it was decided unanimously that Mr. Lewis Clement had 


been proved guilty of discreditable conduct in connection 
with dogs and dog shows, and he therefore be eee = 
show 


capable of competing for or winning a prize at any sh 
field trials held under Kennel Clubrules,’’ Clement is well 
known in this country by his swindling dog dealings. 
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thick and coarse. Raby Susie, whelped in 1883, is a rather 
nice little bitch, also by Raby Tyrant out of Jaunty. Sheis, 
however, not straight in front. Shame, whelped in 1884, by 
Raby Tyrant out of Richmond Olive, is a good-looking, short- 
legged little bitch looking in first-rate condition, and heavy in 
pup to Mixer, and as she breeds well should have some good 
ones. Lady Mixture, whelped in 1886, by Mixture out of 
Warren Lady, by Brokenhurst Joe out of Swansdown, by 
Saracen out of Swan, by Dazzler, is a fairly good terrier-like 
bitch, but wants bone and substance, and has too much 
color, but from her pedigree should prove a valuable brood 
bitch. Miss Mixture, rejoicing in the poetical kennel name 
of “‘Scabby,” is by Mixture out of Shame, and a nice terrier- 
looking bitch she is. Meersbrook Nan, whelped in 1886, by 
Meersbrook Ross out of Meersbrook Model, Ross being b 
Roysterer, the sire of Result. Meersbrook Nan is a niceis 
bitch, good ears and coat, common head, fair legs and feet, 
and is gifted with the bump of fighting in a marked degree. 
Richmond Myrtle was lately purchased of Geo. Raper, and 
is by Raby Tyrant out of Richmond Olive. Myrtle is a re- 
markably nice, corky little bitch, and looks a terrier, but 
she is not one to make a man go back two or three times to 
look at. A far better bitch to my mind is Richmond Dazzle, 
also bred by Geo. Raper. This daughter of Raby Mixture 
and Richmond Puzzle, by Raby Tyrant out of Walkley Net- 
tle, by Jester II. out of Vixen, is a remarkably nice bitch, 
and were it not that she stands a bit wide in front, would be 
a good one. Wasp II., a nice daughter of Raby Tyrant and 
Walkley Nettle, is at present in roe bad coat, but she is a 
good stamp of bitch. Lyra, bred by Mr. F. C. Wheeler in 
1882, is a recent purchase from Mr. Hoey. She is by Fennel 
out of Fay, and is the dam of Luke. She is rather a nice 
little bitch, but is a bit pinched in under her eyes, has good 
ears and stands well. Warren Lady, by Brokenhurst Joe 
out of Swansdown, is a lightish bitch with good head and 
ears, a nice size, not quite right in front, but a terrier. 

Besides the deerhounds, bulidogs and fox-terriers at Hill- 
side, are a few pointers, the property of Mr. Bayard a 
including that beautiful small-sized bitch, champion Rue, 
who, it will be remembered, was the property of Mr. Orgill. 
Rue was one of the best pointer bitches of her size ever 
shown in this country, and she now looks as well as ever. 
With her are five a by Mainspring, but she is far from 
being a good mother, and her children do not look really 
healthy. Rhona, a half sister to Rue, and Rapid. by Bang 
Bang out of Rue, two very good looking ones; in fact, it is 
with many people a disputed point as to whether Rhona or 
Rue is the best bitch. 

The kennels at Hillside are, as the name denotes, built on 
the side of a hill midway between Mr. John E. Thayer’s new 
house (now in the course of erection) and Mr. Bayard 
Thayer’s. 

The principal kennel has only been built a short time and 
is a model of convenience. The center consists of a hallway 
and —— office, the latter very comfortably furnished and 
finished in hard wood. Among other things one notices are 
two frames containing 155 gold, silver, bronze and Pitts- 
burgh medals, a cabinet opposite being full of silver cups 
won at the various shows; above this are hung two very 
handsome plaques, also prize winnings. Over the fireplace 
hangs an oil painting of an eight-weeks old fox-terrier 
puppy, painted on a cigar box lid by Pope. Above the 
writing table is a large and very good oil painting of Argus, 
the well-known Gordon setter,with a woodcock in his mouth. 
Near this is a small colored print from the Kennel Review 
of Raby Tyrant and Richmond Olive. Turning round one 
is confronted with a very good oil painting of poor old Bel- 
lisima and Robinson Crusoe. A handsome bookcase contain- 
ing all the American and English books and magazines on 
dogs, two cases of stuffed birds and a rifle, won, I think, at 
Buffalo as a deerhound special, complete this comfortable 
little room. A door leads into the kennel, where to the 
right are the deerhound kennels, to the left the bulldogs, 
and straight in front the fox-terriers. 

The deerhound kennels number sixteen, each being 6x5ft., 
with a bench 2ft. high. The bulldog kennels correspond 
with these, while the fox-terriers’ are less, being 4x3ft. The 
floors are all Portland cement, and each kennel has a trap 
drain. There are no less than six large taps with a great 
force of water, so that the whole of the kennels can be 
washed out, and in avery short time. The ventilation is 
perfect, as there is a window in each kennel with ventilation 
both at top and bottom, so that they are never really hot. I 
should have mentioned a stationary bath tub which is used 
for washing dogs with hot and cold water, and a large stove 
near by to dry them at. Near this kennel is the pupping 
kennel, in which are five large kennels and four small ones, 
at the end of which is a cook shop with a set boiler. In this 
kitchen are two large closets for cooking utensils, biscuits, 
etc. The lower or old kennel is where the cooking is actually 
done, and where the young puppies are kept. 

The feeding consists of pudding, consisting of Indian meal, 
oatmeal, with vegetables and meat, while once a week they 
get Spratts biscuits. The dogs are all turned out into 
their yards each morning about 6 o’clock, where they remain 
until about 5, when they are fed. The deerhound yard is 
about 250ft. long by 60ft. wide with a large elm growing in 
the center, and I think one of the prettiest pictures I have 
seen for a long time was the group of deerhounds with old 
Chieftain in the center and Wanda, Highland Laddie and 
others, ten or twelve, grouped round him. The fox-terrier 

ards are of course smaller, but yards in which they can take 
ots of exercise. 

I have seen a great many large kennels both in England 
and America, but I never saw one where so many dogs were 
kept and the hospital list so small as at Hillside. And now 
one word about Heald. There are very few men who can 
show from fifteen to thirty dogs all through a season, have 
so little sickness and win so much as Heald has done, and it 
is only by the strictest attention to details that he success- 
fully accomplishes it. I enjoyed his hospitality for three 
days, and during that time I kept my - open and saw 
Heald at work, and I know that although there may be as 
good men there are no better. 

And now in conclusion let me thank Mr. Thayer for his 
courtesy in allowing me to see his kennels in the way I did. 
and also let me thank Heald for his civility and hospitality 
throughout my visit. THOMAS DAWSON. 



















































































Sir Bevis out of Nancy Lee, and Remus, also white, whel 
in 1884, by Byron II. out of Rhodora, are a couple of fair 
dogs, while the same may be said of Romulus, a red smut, 
whelped in 1880 by Richard Coeur de Lion out of Peg. It 
may here be mentioned that Heald has an unfor- 
tunate habit of always pulling the best out for 
inspection the first, which isa mistake, as it makes some 
that follow his clinkers appear not so good as they otherwise 
would do, and sticking to this plan the first bull bitch he 
showed me was Britomartis. is bitch is about as well 
known as her keeper at all the shows in the country: how- 
ever, for the few who do not know her, let me say that Brito- 
martis is a reddish brindle bitch, whelped in ’81 by Monarch 
out of Penzie, and that she is by long odds the best bulldog 
in Spe, and in all probability the best bull bitch in the 
world. 

The next to be seen was the sister to Tippoo, viz., Rhodora, 
a very -looking white bitch, who has done some service 
to the kennel on the show bench, and the same may be said 
of Josephine, whelped ’82, by Es a out of Sophia. 

Josephine is a white bitch with a tan-colored head. When 
Heald first got this bitch she was a caution, as far as her 
temper was concerned, but under his rule she has developed 
into a quiet, — se old matron, whose only anxiety 
seems to be noticed, have her head scratched, an have, if 
she possibly can manage it, a double allowance of meat. She 
is at present as fat as a big. 

Carmen, a fairly good brindle bitch, whelped in ’84, by 
Torreador out of Betsy, had five very good — on her, 
7 Robinson Crusoe, about one of which, a brindle dog, 

eald is already beginning to build castlesin the air; in 
fact, goes so far as to say that he will do to send to the Crys- 
tal Palace, but his ears will have to alter considerably first. 

And now for the fox-terriers. Sure enough Heald, true to 
his general practice, pulled old Olive out first, never dream- 
ing, I presume, that any one would have the hardihood to 
come to Hillside and deny that she was the best of the fox- 
terriers, so just out of sheer ‘‘cussedness’”’ I’ll leave Heald 
and his old sweetheart Nancy, as he calls her, wait, and go 
on with the dog pack. First of all comes Mixture, a nice 
little dog, the right size, good coat and ears, fair head, not 
very good understanding, but a terrier. Mixture was 
whelped in 1880, and was bred by Mr. Luke Turner, a gentle- 
man who shares with Mr. Henry Gibson the credit of having 
bred more first-class fox-terriers than any one breathing. 
Mixture is a white dog with black and tan head, and is by 
— out of Fairy III., by Belgrave Joe ont of Tricksey, by 
Chance out of Ruby, by Old Jock. Now this is a rare win- 
ning pedigree, and no wonder Mr. Thayer is unwilling to 
allow bitches other than his own to come to Mixture. Mix- 
ture’s dam, it will be seen, was an own sister to poor old 
Brockenhurst Joe, who was purchased by Mr. Thayer’s 
neighbor, Mr. Prescot Lawrence, and who died at 
Groton soon after coming to this country. Mixture 
is a thoroughly game dog, and in an encounter with a 
cat lost one of his eyes, which does not add to his 
——— appearance. hat Mixture is a valuable stud 

og goes without saying, and I am of opinion that his 
bitches properly crossed cannot a. ane specially so. 
Then came an old friend of mine, Belgrave Primrose, as 
good and game a little dog as a man ever clapped eyes on 
and a terrier from one end to the other. Primrose was bred 
by Joe Foreman and is by Belgrave Jerry out of Wasp. 
After winning first in the puppy class and first in the open 
class at the Crystal Palace he was purchased by Messrs. L. 
and W. Rutherfurd, and was shown by them in England. 
He then came to America and was successfully shown several 
times, but as they had a good deal of his blood (including 
several rare good brood bitches) and had purchased Splauger 
as a stud dog, they sold him dirt cheap to Mr. Thayer at or 
directly after the show last year. Since Mr. Thayer has 
had him he has been repeatedly successful on the show bench. 
Primrose is a dog about 16lbs., with fair head, perfect ears, 
rare good shoulders and stands on the best of legs and feet, 
with great bone for a dog of his size. His coat—ahem, 
“What did you say, Heald? Oh, I beg your pardon, I 


THE HILLSIDE KENNELS. 


BOUT thirty miles from the city of Boston lies Lancas- 
A ter, one of the prettiest villages it has ever been my 
lot to see. It is a village of stately mansions, pretty villas, 
comfortable-looking cot , excellent roads, the greenest 
of green Jawns, avenues of magnificent elms, and last, but 
by no means least, it is a vill containing within its limits 
one of the finest collections of dogs in the world. 

To the readers of the FOREST AND STREAM, the name of 
John E. Thayer is well known, as no report of a dog show is 
at all complete without Mr. Thayer’s name cropping up re- 
peatedly in the prize list with deerhounds, bulldogs and fox- 
terriers. 

Here there are situated the Hillside Hennels, the property 
of Mr. John E. Thayer. When Mr. Thayer and his brother, 
Mr. Bayard Thayer, were quite boys, they were very fond of 
dogs and always kept several about the stables, but had no 
regular kennels. 

In the year 1882 they first showed a few at Boston, includ- 
ing Lance, a deerhound dog; ogg: a Gordon setter; ~~ 
a pointer, and Tip, a fox-terrier, the latter bought by Mr. 
Bayard Thayer in Liverpool. Of this lot all are dead save 
Beauty, who has a fine time of it reaming about house and 

rounds at will. Poor old Lance died in the spring 

rom old age, much to keeper Heald’s relief, as the 
old dog had developed a temper of his own which, 
to put it mild, was anything but angelic. It was 
at this time that Heald took charge of the dogs. He 
had served all through the war, and when it was over he 
found employment in the gardens es Mr. Thayer’s 
mansion. Always fond of a dog he soon saw that the Messrs. 
Thayers’ dogs were getting more kicks than attention in 
the stables, and after they had lost a litter or two of puppies 
by neglect he mentioned the fact to Mr. John. Just about 
this time the Ottawa show took place and the a the 
dogs had to be shipped Mr. Thayer told Heald that he was 
to go with the following dogs, Moses, Juno, and Judy, bull- 
dogs; Bramble a pointer, and Lance adeerhound. At this 
time the Hillside Kennels did not possess any dog boxes, so 
the five had to be taken on the chain. It so happened that 
Judy and Juno were always in the habit of fighting at sight, 
and did so on this occasion on the Worcester platform, 
Heald getting badly bitten in hisendeavors to separate them, 
but a little thing of this sort never ruffles Heald’s temper, as 
any one who saw him at the New York show some three or 
four years ago when Blister bit him so badly, can testify. 
Since this show Heald has had the entire management of the 
kennels, and I venture to say that for looking after such a 
lot of dogs, showing them in tiptop condition, besides super- 
intending the breeding part of the business at home, there 
are few if any men in the country his equal. 

The number of prizes won by the kennels since 1882 is 596— 
302 firsts, 168 specials, 99 seconds and 27 thirds; a pretty good 
showing for one kennel in four years. 
wane ne will be found a complete list of the dogs at 

illside: 

Deerhounds.—Dogs: Chieftain, Perth, Bras, Bran, Dun- 
can, Robber Chieftain, Highland Laddie, King of the Forest. 
Bitches: Lorna I]., Heatherbelle, Wanda, Berga, Thora, 
Countess Zina, Ramona, Theodora, Lorna Secunda. 

a ann Romulus, Moses, Remus, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, illside. Bitches: Josephine, Rhodora, 
Britomartis, Juanita, Carmen. 

Fox-terriers.—Dogs: _ Mixture, Raby Mixer, Belgrave 
Primrose, Raby Jack, Luke. Bitches: Jaunty, Di, Rich- 
mond Olive, Raby Susie, Shame, Raby Belle, Lady Mixture, 
Miss Mixture, Meersbrook Nan, Richmond Myrtle, Rich- 
mond Dazzle, Wasp II., Lyra, Shameless Mixture, Warren 


y. 
This list does not include puppies. 
Chieftain, 1881, dark blue, bred by Mr. Jogt, by Bevis 

out of Heather, by Harry (a son of Hector and Lufra II.) out 
of Hylda, by Torrum out of sister to Morne. It isnot much 
use saying much about this magnificent dog, suffice it to 
say that he has never been beaten but once, and that was by 
his kennel companion, Wanda, at the Crystal Palace. The y r rc 

old dog looks very well with the exception of hiscoat, which | thought you spoke.’ Well, his coat is not perfect, but 
he is just shedding. It seems a pity that so perfect a speci-| it is much improved, decidedly improved By the by, I 
men did not cross the water to take part in the Jubilee show | have it on the best authority that Heald is about to 
in England, and Mr. Thayer told me he was very sorry he | bring into the market an invaluable receipt for terriers coats, 
did not send him. Perth, a blue dog, whelped in 1884 by | It is not called a restorative, I really forget what he calls it. 
Gillie out of Lufra, bought of Mr. Kelly, isa good dog but| The next dog I saw was Raby Jack, whelped in ’85, b 
a long way behind Chieftain. Bras, a straw-colored dog, | Mixture outofShame. Jack is a niceish dog, but he is suc 
whelped 1884, by Bruce out of Maida, is very useful but per- | @ Shy, timid dog that he never makes the most of himself. 
haps hardly aclinker. Duncan, a white dog, whelped in | And now comes the pick of the basket, the show of the sho 
1883, by Lance out of Lorna I1., is a dog with great power | to my mind in the shape of Raby Mixer, a white dog wit 
and substance but lacks character. Then comes a really | black and tan head, bred by George Poe December, 1885, 
good young dog, Highland Laddie, whelped September, 1885, | by Raby Mixture out of Richmond Olive Bud, by Raby 

y Bran out of Lorna Il. King of the Forest, a straw-col- | Tyrant out of Richmond Olive. Raby Mixture, by Mixture 
ored dog, whelped in 1886, by Chieftain out of Thora, is a| out of Nosegay, by Tory out of Nettle, by Brokenhurst Joe 
clinker—size, length, substance, quality and coat combine | Out of Venus. Tory was ason of Trophys and Vic. I have 
to make one that with age will bother even the old dog | given this dog’s pedigree somewhat at length, as he is one 
himself. I don’t like his color as well as Chieftain’s, | that eminently deserves it. Raby Mixer is, as I said before, 
but he is certainly a wonderful Jong dog. Robber | 4 white dog with a black and tan head. His head and ears 
Chieftain, a son of Chieftain and Lorna II. is an-| are perfect, while his neck, shoulders and coat are as 
other extraordinary good one. The first of the bitches| a8 it is possible to make them, and more than all, he 
Heald showed me was Woaan whelped 1884, by Gunnar out | Stands on the very best of legs and feet, his hind-quarters are 
of Sheila, and I never saw this magnificent bitch look in | simply perfect, his hocks being close to the ground and his 
such superb condition, she was indeed a picture, and it is} action as he trots about or when fully extended is superb. 
almost impossible to find fault with her. Many people pre- | And now for his faults, or what some people call his faults. 
fer her to Chieftain, and I think Mr. Thayer himself does, | He is possibly a trifle high on the leg, but personally I don’t 
and as has been before stated she did beat him at Crystal consider this a fault, at least I would far sooner have one 
Palace for the cup. Were I to try to pick her to pieces at all, | like this than one of the extra short-legged sort, that never 
the only thing I could say is that she might be a trifle | can — through dirt. Another thing advanced against 
deeper through her heart and perhaps have a little more | this grand dog is that he is too big. I had heard this said 
bone, but again, she undoubtedly beats the old dog in ears d 
and has a shade the most quality, in fact, to quote an old- 
time English poet, 

“Either to t’other to prefer I’m loathe, 
And he acts wisest who has most of both.” 


A very useful bitch is Berga, a light brindle whelped in 
1883, by Bran out of Maida, and the same may be said of 
Thora, a fawn bitch by Thor outof Hylda. Lorna IL., a blue, 
whelped in ’81, by Bruce out of Lorna (Parke’s), who was a 
daughter of Teeldeer, a daughter of old Torrum and Brenda, 
is a grand upstanding bitch and a rare breeder. Then came 
Heatherbelle, the same color as her mother, Lorna, by 
Hector. This is a “r nice bitch. Lorna Secunda, Theo- 
dora and Ramona are three 2 Sega, — bitches, the 
two former by Chieftain out of Thora and Lorna respectively. 
The last of the deerhounds I saw was a dark-blueish brindle 
bitch named Countess Zina, by Ross out of Lady, a rather 
small bitch with nothing —— to recommend her, 
save her four puppies by Chieftain. Among a whole lot of 
puppies that were running about, here, there and every- 
where, I noticed four very handsome ones, by Chieftain 
out of Thora, and four by the same sire out of Lorna II., one 
of the latter, even at this early age (10 weeks), being the 
picture of the old dog. 

The next lot of dogs to be introduced by Heald were the 
—— Tippoo, a brindle dog, whelped 1880, by Gamester 
out of Ida, is pretty well known to all who have been in the 
habit of attending the dog shows, and well does the old dog 
look. Robinson Crusoe next came waddling up as fat as a 
pig. apparently very anxious to be taken notice of. This is 
an own brother to Britomartis, and although not such a 
Food specimen as his sister, is certainly a very nd dog. 

illside, a white dog with tan markings on head, was 
whelped in 1884 by Tippoo out of Josephine, is a very useful 

oung dog and decidedly the best ever bred in America. 
lillside has improved very much since I first saw him at 
Newark, where, it will be remembered, he was, thro 
error, disqualified. Moses, a white dog, whelped 1883 


so I was determined to weigh him myself, which I did, an 
found that he weighed barely 17lbs. Now I will ask any 
terrier man, who knows what terriers are for, is this too big? 
I say most emphatically no, because one of this size 
can, if he is all right in front, get anywhere a fox can. 
In fact, the only place I fault Mixer in is a “leetle, 
leetle bit’? about his back ribs, and as he is a 
ore dog yet, he will alter in this point. I am afraid, Mr. 
ditor, that I have said too much about this do , but itis 
so long since I have seen one like him, that I can’t help it. 

A recent purchase from Mr. Hoey was the next to be pulled 
out, in the young dog Luke, a good looking though rather 
coarse young dog. Luke was bred by Mr. Hoey and is b 
Mixture out of Lyra, by Fennel out of Fay, by Terry’s Bo 
out of Picture, by Spring out of Spitfire. Luke has much 
improved since I saw him at Newport. 

And now I think that Heald and Olive have been waitin 
long enough, so we will let the old bitch on to the flags, an 
rare and well she looks. Richmond Olive is certainly a fine 
bitch and looked first-class, perhaps a trifle on the big side, 
but it is far easier talking about taking flesh off Olive than 
doing it, as she eats like a ie and is such a favorite with 
every one that it is very difficult to keep her right. Rich- 
mond Olive is too well known to n much description 
suffice it to say that she is a white bitch with evenly marked 
black and tan head, and was bred by George Raper in 1882, 
and is by Olive Tart out of Jess, by Jock out of Nettle, by 
Tackler, Olive Tart by Spruce out of Olive, by Belgrave Joe 
out of Tricksey. Her winnings both in this country and in 
England are far too numerous to particularize. Jaunty, a 
white bitch with an evenly marked tan head, is a nice little 
bitch, and a terrier all over, but she is too light of bone, she 
has however, been a successful brood bitch, as she has bred 
a number of useful dogs. Jaunty was bred by Messrs. L. & 
W. Rutherfurd in 1881, and is by their Joker out of Torment, 
who, if I am not much mistaken, is out of a bitch called Fly, 
by Old Rattler. Di, bred by her owner in 1884, by Raby | Irish father Rake. We think this was the largest setter in 

yrant out of Richmond Olive, ought to be a lot better from | the country. Do you know of a larger? Peace to his ashes. 
her breeding than she is, as her ears are large and her head ' —HanceE (Fort Wayne, Ind.). 


MAJOR.— Editor Forest and Stream: Among the obituary 
notices of man’s best and most faithful friends, “gone to 
the happy hunting grounds,” it is my duty, be it never so 
sad, to place that of Major, the property of Supt. W. W. 
Worthington of the Ft. W. C. & L. R. R., killed March 28, 
1887, at Montpelier, Ind. Major’s frightful death beneath 
the cruel car wheels, while endeavoring to return to his 
master, was a scene not easily erased from memory’s tablet. 
In size this noble dog was a giant, but in disposition he 
seemed to partake of the gentleness of woman and the harm- 
lessness of the babe. Playful as a kitten when about the house 
or children, in the field he was rapid, staunch and true as 
steel always. Known by his extraordinary size and kind- 
ness, he was lamented by half the people of a city who knew 
him well. He is gone, but the record he made will live for 
years in the hearts of those who knew him best, and his 
name will not be spoken but that a tear will stand in the 
eye of his master, who loved him best of all. Major was a 
cross between Irish setter and Llewellin; color, red and 
white; 7 years old; length 5ft. 1lin.; height 29'in. at shoul- 
ders; weight 108lbs. His size and color he took from his 
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SPANIELS FOR BENCH AND FIELD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Absence from home has prevented an earlier uf to Mr. 
H. G. Charlesworth’s letter in your issue of July 21. 


ct his non-sporting cockers to retrieve from water, but I 
o, and so does any one that uses his dogs for general work; 


forI maintain that for general field purposes the working 
hy, the name of the 


cocker is by far the best of all dogs. c 
dog should suggest to Mr. C. that he should retrieve from 
water! I said nothing about my dogs running deer. My 
dogs are trained as all good cockers should be to work close 
to the gun, and I am certain that at no time while tracking 
the deer were they over 100yds. from me. 

I should like to ask Mr. C. why he did not reply to Mr. 
Fellows’s letter in your issue of May 5? T suppose he thought 
he had an opportunity to demolish some amateur vreeder, 
but he only has shown how ignorant he isin regard to a 
cocker’s work. Mr. N. A. Osgood, of the State Sportsman’s 
Association of Michigan, has used cockers for years to 
track wounded deer. : 

Mr. Charlesworth has no right to even hint that my dogs 
are mongrels, for their breeder, Mr. Fellows, bred cockers 
and prize winners for years before any one ever heard of Mr. 
C. as a breeder. 

I do not breed or sell dogs, but I buy the best I can for my 

work: and when I found where I could get good ones for the 
field I thought it right to let my fellow sportsmen know it. 
As “to requiring a label to enable the public to know what 
breed they belonged to,’’ I would say that the dog is by 
champion Hornell Dandy out of champion Hornell Dinah, 
and the bitch is by champion Hornell Silk out of Hornell 
Beauty, and surely no better bred brace was ever seen in 
America, combining as they do the blood of Brush—Rhea, 
Obo—Betty, and the true Burdette strain through Hornell 
Belle, by Beau—Blanche. 
* About “silly expressions’ I would say they are not orig- 
inal, but are appropriate; can Mr. C. compare his long, low 
dog when plodding through the mud and water, toanything 
else but a crocodile? (but I forget, his dogs do not take tothe 
water.) I suppose he has the blood of Beau in his kennel. 
Well, now, what kind of legs did Beau have if they were not 
dachs? What resembles a weasel more than champion 
Helen? Did not Mr. James Watson demonstrate to the 
fancy two years ago at New Haven that cockers then were 
long and low enough, and at that time showed the ‘‘double 
action Skye’’ movement; they are the exact: words he used; 
true then, but at every show we see worse specimens put 
ahead of workmen. 

Mr. C. thinks his long, low dogs more than a match for 
mine. Now I will meet him and any brace he ownsat Strat- 
ford or Paris any time during the open season. I will run 
my brace against his for three davs for a piece of plate, he 
to name the value, on woodcock, ruffed grouse, snipe, or 
anything called game in Canada, and for every inch his dogs 
are under 13in. T will allow 10 per cent. to be added to his 
score, so if his dogs are 1lin. at the shoulder I will have to 
score ten birds to his eight. 

If I offended Mr. Kirk I tender him an apology, but “I told 
the tale as it was told to me.”’ 

About the good dogs in Canada, the best they have were 
imported from the States. No one ever heard of a prize 
winner from Canada whose great grand sire and dam was 
bred in Canada. I know as much about spaniel pedigrees as 
any man in America. and I know that Mr. C. has none that 
have not a cross of field spaniel blood in them, which I can 
prove very easily. B. A. OSBORNE. 


Derrorrt, Mich., Aug. 10. 


BEAGLES FOR BENCH AND FIELD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of 4th inst. has just reached me and I am 
pleased to see therein ‘‘L. H. T.’s” article, for now we have 
obtained the opinion of one breeder whose length of valued 
experience should rightfully claim attention. It would also 
seem to indicate the line of policy pursued by breeders in 
general for the past five years. 

Of course the writer is not in position to review the argu- 
ments brought out in the discussion in which ‘ L. H. T.” 
took sc prominent a part and so thoroughly ventilated the 
whole matter, but if I am allowed to accept the line of de- 
fense, as evinced in his article now before me, as that used 
so successfully at the time mentioned, I should be led todraw 
the inference that it must have been just about the time 
when the poor unfortunate beagle was having so severe a 
struggle to maintain his reputation as a gentleman sports- 
man’s dog, and was compelled to seek protection in the war 
of discussion from his only fit companions, whom ‘‘L. H. T.”’ 
mentions as “‘small boys and negroes.”’ 

Yes! a new set of fanciers have sprung up I am glad to 
say, and I hope to see ‘“‘L. H. T.’’ the foremost among them 
in improving the value of the beagle in every position he 
may be called to fill. The new “‘set’’ cannot certainly dwarf 
his field qualities much below what they have been during 
the past thirty vears. 

The history of the beagle is really an interesting one. 
From his inception he has been overclouded with misfortune 
and restrictions. It reads like a fairy tale from England’s 
history: that the brave war-like Britons wishing to immor- 
talize in some living form the inferior qualities and valor of 
their enemies, conceived the idea of perpetuating it in the 
form of the hound whose size should symbolize its degree of 
usefulness and position among all sporting dogs. 

A quotation from Ossian which “Corsincon”’ gives us in 
his work of ‘British Dogs’’ most aptly confirms such a su- 
perstition : 

“There is a kind of dog of mighty fame 

For hunting; worthy of a fairer frame, 

By painted Britons brave in war they’re bred, 
Are beagles called, and to the chase are led. 
Their bodies small, and of so mean a shape, 
You’d thimk them curs that under tables gape.” 


Poor unfortunate beagle! Coming down the ages with a 
name signifying smallness, little, the beagle hound must 
have had a checkered career. But I find in following “‘Cor- 
sincon,’’ Stonehenge and Markham in their writings, that 
he finally earned his release from bondage, and in size and 
form developed out from a dwarf “singing beagle” into a 
respectable sized dog, a worthy member of the grand old 
family of hounds. From a maximum height of Qin. in its 
earlier days, it has been allowed to attain the respectable 
size of 15in. and still retain its original name, although in 
size it has long since forfeited all just claims to its original 
Celtic blue-blood name. 

It does seem to me a very shallow argument indeed, hold- 
ing up in defense of its size the fact that its name signifies 
what the size proper should be. The whole history of the 
little hound, from time of Queen Elizabeth down, is one of 
controversy as to its size, and our beagle of to-day is proof of 
itself that gradually from 9in. they have reached an allowed 
height of 15in. 

In the light of past history and facts let us return to 
“L. H. T.’s” article, and note his comments on my beagles 
as given in a former issue. 

He asks, ‘tare they beagles?” and after giving us the literal 
translation of the Celtic word ‘‘begele,’”’ he at once declares 
on the authority of the above definition that they are ruled 
out and are sailing under false colors, not being purely bred 
beagles. I am compelled to take issue on this point, and for 
the special information of “‘L. H. T.’’ say that the beagles 



















hardly 
know what reply to make to one who is so ignorant of the 
work a cocker should do. It may be that he does not ex- 

















mentioned hold certificates of as good blood (beagle) as runs 
in the veins of any dog in this country, unless ‘“‘L. H. T.” 
has also ruled out such les as Ringwood, Victor, Lucy, 
Queen, Maida and Old Bess, in which case tT have nothing 
more to say. 

Such an argument comes to me with surprise from a 
breeder of forty years. The fact that I or any other owner 
should breed above 15in. is positive evidence that they are 
not purely-bred beagles is too careles a statement to come 
from one of such experience. 

I have observed a difference of 2 to 3in. in one litter. In 
fact, there came to my observation at one of our late bench 
shows where a beagle dog —— 1544in. was entirely 
ignored, whose points otherwise would have scored far be- 
yond the best winner. He was in all respects a beauty, and, 
while I recognized the justice in following the law govern- 
ing beagles, fully realized that an injury was being done the 
breed in restricting to such a size limit. 

“L. H. T.”’ admits that the 13, 14 or 15in. dog cannot keep 
up with the “big dog,’’ referring to 174in. If such is the 
fact, willa pack of smaller beagles run any more evenly or 
smoothly than a pack of 17'4in.? I grant they will run more 
slowly, and at this rate of speed ought to last all day; but if 
you are after such sized rabbits as are found in this section, 
the chances are that the rabbit will run just about as 
“evenly and smoothly” as the dogs do, and a day’s run 
would result in plenty of exercise and little game. 

“L. H. T.’? must know, with his experience in the brush, 
that in close, thick work the beagle is faster and surer than 
the foxhound, and on cold scent is far superior. If we can 
obtain better work from 17in. beagles than from 14in., we 
have still greater advantage over the foxhound. I will even 
go further, and stateas my belief that a beagle of 17)¢in. will 
prove superior to any harrier of 20 or 22in. We found such 
to be our experience the past season, and are going to experi- 
ment still further the coming fall. 

The exposure of the present condition of our bench win- 
ners, as given in ‘‘L. H. T.’s’”’ article is most deplorable, I 
confess, and should call forth a rigid inquiry as to field qual- 
ities of our present champions. HH. 


SPANIEL SPECIAL AT DETROIT.—Brantford, Ont., 
Aug. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have waited for Mr. 
Charlesworth to acknowledge the Detroit spaniel special as 


—* as he demanded it through your columns. He, |, 


owever, has not seen fit to do so, nor has he by word or 
letter condescended to let me know that he has got it. The 
facts regarding it are as follows: When Mr. C. wrote me 
that it should have gone to his dog I replied that I thought 
the judge who awarded it was the proper person to rescind 
it, but I added that I had written to the secretary, asking 
him the value of the prize, as I had already given the orig- 
inal away. Although I afterward wrote two more letters to 
the worthy secretary with the same request, I was unable to 
get an answer from him on the subject, the only mention he 
made of the matter was “I wish you would write to him 
(Mr. C.) direct and settle with him.’’ I was therefore obliged 
to ask the return of the prize from the person to whom I had 
presented it, and it was sent to Mr. Charlesworth’s address 
on July 27, a full week before his note —— in your 
paper. Although this is three weeks ago he has not even 
condescended to acknowledge its receipt either to me or 
through your valuable columns in the same manner in 
which he demanded it.—CHAs. M. NELLEs (Brant Cocker 
Kennels). 


WAVERLY DOG SHOW.—New York, ane. 16.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The following additiona ae es have 
consented to act at the Waverly show: Mr. A. H. Wakefield 
for beagles; Mr. T. Farrar Rackham for Dandie Dinmont, 
Skye, Bedlington and toy terriers, King Charles and Blen- 
heim spaniels, poodles, rough-haired terriers and pugs; Mr. 
Fred Hoey, fox-terriers. The following express companies 
will return dogs free to the original shippers: Adams, United 
States, American, Erie and Baltimore. The following addi- 
tional specials have been offered: $25 in cash or plate for the 
best pointer; $10 for the best heavy weight pointer dog, bar- 
ring Peshall’s Jimmie; also specials for best cocker, best 
brace cockers, best field spaniels, best retrieving field spaniel, 
best brace of field spaniels and best spaniel puppy. Addi- 
tional classes have nm made for champion cockers, any 
color but liver or black, and champion Irish water spaniels. 
There has been a great demand for entry blanks. Dog and 
bitch classes will be made for all breeds not specified in the 
catalogue. Mr. John Read will superintend.—HERMAN F. 
SCHELLHASS, Bench Show Secretary. 


THE DAYTON DOG SHOW.—We have received the pre- 
mium list of the fifth annual dog show of theSouthern Ohio 
Fair Association, to be held at Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 27 to 30. 
The prizes for the large dogs are not properly apportioned. 
While Newfoundlands and Great Danes each receive $10 and 
$5, mastiffs and St. Bernards have but # and $3, and grey- 
hounds and deerhounds are put in one class at the same rate. 
Champion English setters, Irish setters and pointers one 
class each have $10. In the open classes for the last three 
named the prizes are dogs $15 and $10, bitches the same, with 
$5 and $3 to puppies. Black and tan setters, one class, $10 
and $5, with to puppies. Spaniels have but one class, 
cockers, with $5 and $3. Nearly all of the remaining classes 
have the same, pugs having a champion class. Foxhounds 
have $10 and $5, and a few classes $4 and $3. There will bea 
large list of oe John Davidson will judge the sport- 
ing and Geo. H. Hill the non-sporting classes. 


MILWAUKEE DOG SHOW.—Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 14. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Besides premiums advertised 
in list we offer $25 to the exhibitor making the largest num- 
ber of entries. We will also have a very nice lot of merchant 
prizes, medals, etc. Prospects are very good. Dogs will re- 
ceive the very best of care. We will use Spratts food, which 
will be prepared by Mr. Murphy, an expert, Mr. Murphy 
having been all over England preparing food at the largest 
shows. All —— companies entering this city will return 
dogs free to their owners upon the prepayment of one full 
rate. All railroads entering this city will allow dogs to ride 
free in the baggage cars when a by their owners. 
We will try our very best to please all our friends. Kennel 
prize No. 27 should read $20 for best kennel of setters, four 
= = and not English setters.—A. M. GRAU, Secretary 


BEAGLES.—A gentleman going West for a few months 
wishes to find a good home for his team of beagles during 
his absence. Address, ‘‘Beagle,’’ care of FOREST AND STREAM. 





KENNEL NOTES. 

Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 
are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
ge” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
Jeppa. By David Raiff, New Pape. oe liver and 


white pointer dog, whelped Jnne 2, nket’s Bang 
a out of Lass’s Floss (Dandy Bang—Seitner’s 
ass 


iit Gfamber apantel bitch whelped Sine Hy, Sy Johany 
wht umber spanie Ww une onbnn 
(Ben—Joan) out of Bessie eden ema +e ¥ 


Stonewall Jackson, Dixie and Lowisette. By Woodbrook Kennels, 
Baltimore, Md., for white, black and tan two dogs and 
one bitch, la a June 8, 1887, by Chimer (Jack—Dandy) out of 
Lou (Kino—Fly). 

G Kate. By Woodbrook Kennels, Baltimore, Md.. for white, 
black and tan soa bitch, whel April 25, 1885, by Flute Ring- 
wood (Ringwood—Norah) out of Thorn II. (Sport—Thorn). 

Susette and Careless. By Woodbrook Kenne: timore, Md., 
for white, black and tan_beagle bitches, whel June 21, 1887, by 
Little Prince (Rattler ITI.—Betty) out of Trinket. 

Lord Hector. By Woodbrook Kennels, Baltimore, Md., for dark 
Hig 4 tawny and white smooth St. Bernard dog, ver March 
26, 1887, by Hector (A.K.R. 4425) out of Belline II. (A.K.R. 3033). 

Countess Maud. By Woodbrook Kennels, Baltimore, Md., for 
orange and white smooth St. Bernard bitch,whelped March 5, 1887, 
by Lee (Hero—Lucy) out of Maud (Dirk—Abra). 

Bonny Doon. By P. B. Dean, Forestville, N. Y., for black, white 
and tan English setter dog, whelped May 5, 1887, by Knight of 
Snowden (Johnnie Faa—Swan) out of Lady Brighton (Prince Phe. 
bus—Rosey). 

Clumber Kennels. By Messrs. F. H. F. Mercer and W. B. A. Hill, 
Ottawa, Can., for their kennels of Clumber spaniels. 


BRED. 
{2 Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Portland Lily—Nick of Naso. Fred Harris’s (Portland, Me.) 
— bitch Portland Lily (A.K.R. 4058) to Naso Kennels’ Nick of 

aso, June 26. 

Topsey Logan—Joe,_¥F. C. Rochester’s (Logan, O.) pug bitch Top- 
sey Logan (imported Duke—Topsey) to Geo. H. Hill’s Joe (Comedy 
—Clytie), Aug. 7. 

Daphne II.—I.odi, Essex Kennels’ (Andover, Mass.) St. Bernard 
bitch Daphne (A.K.R. 489) to Chequasset Kennels’ Lodi, June 29. 

Kleine—Duke of Lancaster. Essex Kennels’ (Andover, Mass.) St. 
Bernard bitch Kleine (A.K.R. 2644) to Chequasset Kennels’ Duke 
of Lancaster, June 29. 

Wacouta Nun—Wacouta Nap. Wacouta Kennels’ (St. Paul, 
Minn.) mastiff bitch Wacouta Nun (A.K.R. 4262) to their Wacouta 
Nap (Morgan’s Lion—Morgan’s Bess), Aug. 9. 

Lady May—Foreman. _H. Pape’s (Hoboken, N. J.) English setter 
en er May (A.K.R. 1371) to Blackstone Kennels’ Foreman, 

ug. 12, 

Flirt—Domino. W. H. Ashburner’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) beagle 
bitch Flirt (Ringwood—Bush) to his Domino (Rattler III.—im- 
ported Myrtle), July 1. 

Hazel Obo--Black Pete, Jr. Dr. Wheelock’s (Waterbury. Vt.) 
cocker spaniel bitch Hazel Obo (A.K.R. 4097) to J. P. Wiiley’s 
Black Pete, Jr. (Black Pete—Miss Ginger), Aug. 10. 

Margaret—Chimer. F. B. Donaldson’s beagle bitch Margaret to 
Woodbrook Kennels’ Chimer (Jack—Dandy), July 8. 


WHELPS. 
= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Daisu. W.H. Ashburner’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) beagle bitch Daisy 
(Blue Boy—Flirt), July 28, five (four dogs), by his Domino (Rattler 
III.—imported Myrtle). 

Little Duchess. W. E. Deane’s (Somerset, Mass.) beagle bitch 
Little Duchess (formerly Jewel) (Racer—Dolly), Aug. 16, five (three 
dogs), by his Rattler III. (Rattler—Music). 

Myrtle. W. E. Deane’s (Somerset, Wass.) beagle bitch Myrtle 
(Minstrel—Handmaid), Aug. 12, five (three dogs), by Woodbrook 
Kennels’ imported Chimer (Jack—Dandy); one bitch since dead. 

Cassandra. H.W. Huntington’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) greyhound 
bitch Cassandra (Debret—Dear Secret), Aug. 5, five (three dogs), 
by his Balkis (Clvto—Primrose). 

Lass’s Floss. L. C. Denman’s (Coshocton, O.) pointer bitch 
Lass’s Floss (Dandy Bang—Seitner’s Lass), June 22, eight (three 
dogs), by Titterington’s Trinket’s Bang (Croxteth—Trinket). 


SALES. 
= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Bernaline. Orange and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped July 
2, 1885 (A.K.R. 3239), by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to J. P. 
Davis, Utica, N. Y. , 

Cupid. Cream fawn pug dog, age not given, by Cicero out of 
Titania, by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Miss Ida F. War- 
ren, Leicester, Mass. 

Duke of Savoy. Orange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped Feb. 
23, 1887, by Merchant Prince out of Daphne II., by Ersex Kennels, 
Andover, Mass., to Rev. Leverett Bradley, same place. 

Victoria. Orange and white St. Bernard bitch, age not given, by 
Rudolph II. out of Bernaline (A.K.R. 3239), by Essex Kennels, An- 
dover, Mass., to Miss A. B. McKean, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mr. Barker. Orange and white St. Bernard ~, whelped Feb. 
28, 1887, by Merchant Prince out of Daphne II., by Essex Kennels, 
Andover. Mass., to E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass. 

Nan. Fawn pug bitch, age not given, by Sam out of Titania, by 
ae Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Chequasset Kennels, Lancas- 
ter, Mass. 

Potlywog. Cream fawn pug dog, age not given, by Cicero out of 
Nan, by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Mrs. T. S. Snow, Lei- 
cester, Mass. ; 

Tadpole. Stone fawn pug dog, age not given, by Cicero out of 
Nan, by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Mrs. W. F. Whitamore, 
Leicester, Mass. 

Jeppa. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped June 22, 1887, by 
Trinket’s Bang out of Lass’s Floss, by L. C. Denman, Coshocton, 
O., to David Raiff, New Philadelphia, O. 3 

Cicero, Jr. Cream fawn pug dog, age not given, by Cicero out of 
Titania, by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Mrs. Wm. Paul, 
Lewiston, Me. 5 

Wacouta Baron. Fawn, black points, mastiff dog, whelped May 
10, 1887 (A.K.R. 5152), by Wacouta Kennels, St. Paul, Minn., to J. 
Palmer Johnson, M.D., Blooming Prarie, Minn. 

Tiny. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Dec. 21, 1884, by Obo 
IL. out of Gem, to Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., to W. A. 
Small, Waltham, Mass. 

Little Hal. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped April 26, 
1887, by Little Duke, Jr., out of Dixie, by W. E. Deane, Somerset, 
Mass., to John C. Dawes, Kingston, Mass. 

Tramp and Gypsie. White, black and tan beagle dog and bitch, 
whel April 29, 1887 by Flute D. (A.K.R. 2389) out of Fannie, by 
W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., to W. C. Knapp, Revere, Mass. 

Tita and Snub. Cream fawn _pug bitches, age not given, by 
Cicero out ef Titania, by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Che- 
quasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass. 

Blucher. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped April 23, 1887, by 
Black Pete out of Fannie Obo, by H 6. Bronsdon, Boston, Mass., 
to J. N. Palmer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frantic. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped April 23, 1887, by 
Black Pete out of Fannie Obo, by H. C. Bronsdon, Boston, Mass., 
to O. N, Gilman, Dorchester, Mass. 

Josephine. White and brindle bulldog bitch, whelped Jan. 29, 
1882 (A.K.R. 388), by Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Gras- 
mere Kennels, Manchester. N. H. 

Juanita, White and fawn bulldog bitch, whelped Aug. 31, 1884 

A.K.R. 4015), by Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Grasmere 

ennels. Manchester, N. H. 

Rhodora. White bulldog bitch, whelped June 27, 1881 (A.K.R. 
2596), by Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Grasmere Kennels, 
“ieee ieee bulldog, whelped Sept. 23, 1880 (A.K.R. 390), b 
. Brindle log, whe pt. 23, (A. K.R, y 
— a. Lancaster, Mass., to Grasmere Kennels, Man- 
chester, N. H, 

Bonny Doon. Black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped 
May 5, 1888, by Knight of Snowdon out of y Brighton, by Chau- 
tauqua Kennels, Sheridan, N. Y., to P. B. Dean, Forestville, N. Y. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Maude. Lemon and white Clumber spaniel bitch, whelped June 
11, 1887, by Johnny out of Bessie, by H. W. Windram, Boston, Mass., 
to F. H. F. Mercer, Ottawa, Can. 

Little Prince—Trinket whelps. Beagle dom, whelped June 21 
1887, by Woodbrook Kennels, Baltimore, Md., a white, black an 
tan to S. Latrobe, a tan, black and white to J. Dilworth, and a 
white, black and tan to J. Baevie, same place, 


DEATHS. 


Rose of Rancocas. Ouenge and white English setter bitch, 
Faeet April 4, 1887 (A.K.R. 5099), owned by J. B. Murphy. New 
or 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
@™ No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


W. B.S., Fruitvale—Could you kindly suggest some way by 
— canker can be cured ina dog’s ear? Ans. Get the follow- 
- a ren Kanaan eaen<percials sii 
Ey i santas vi pnd ayianinoed nea cnmb aes wal aan 3ii 
Ms oa sccnsscadinciaaihie waives Pee ree Zi 
Mix. Sig. Leta few drops fallin the ear night and morning 
after cleansing and drying. 
W. W., Camden, N. J.—Kindly prescribe for my eleven months 
cocker spaniel bitch, For some time past there has been a prolific 
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growth of what a rs to be blue warts upon inside of her mouth, 
principally upon the lips, (probably ulcers instead of warts) oy 
seem to be sore so she will not gnawabone. Her condition Is b ’ 
and although I have tried Fowler's solution she does not improve, 
although her appetite is fairly good. Ans. Get a stick of nitrate 
of silver (lunar caustic) and touch each wart or ulcer every morn 
ing. fetephe follewing : . 


Pot. iodid.............06 aaunksss seer cunabeas tes 3 fi, 
Syr. sarsaparill. CO... wsvecesoes PGscaknsknennues is 
BGle Gy Be Boose orsccsercores & chketasesbabeharees s Ziv. 


Mix. Sig. One teaspoonful three times daily, 


W. W. McC.—I have a valuable Irish setter 4 years old afflicted 
with a kidney or bladder trouble} has constant desire to urinate, 
reaching as many as 100 efforts daily. Is oy healthy, but 
appetite nearly gone} keeps in flesh and spirits but is con- 
stantly fatigued. Received a blow across the back last Apeil 
which crippled him for an hour, but after that until about two 
months ago showed no effects of the injury. Have béen treatin, 

im with turpentine and pumpkin seed tea but get no permanen 

nefit. Ans, Get the followingi 

K, Tr. nucis vom: 


Tr, beiladonna.....:....:. 2.30. Litictovsesacacnens Meee 
Tr, opii..... SUM sata eee hue a HieevaecenacaT Susenans 3i 
ByH. BHMMUGIS.. 065 ists ccucs codetiovicesce-stecthi « 88 


PG Os: Be BAB 55.00 ca. cetk cede apne sO Bnde cde —aTestss sii 
_ Mix. Sig. One teaspoonful three times daily: 
Feed mostly milk and oatmeal, little meat; 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITIA. 


HILADELPHIA, Aug. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 

regimental team match of the Pennsylvania N. G. was shot 

at Mt. Gretna on the 10th and 11th inst., during the encampment 
of the N. G. P. at that place. 

The match was open to any regimental, batallion or separate 
company, teams of 4 men, distance 200, 500 and 600yds., 7 shots at 
each distance. The First Regiment (located at Philadelphia) were 
the victors after a very hard struggle, with the Sixteenth Regi- 
ment only 2 points behind. The famous Thirteenth Regiment of 
Scranton had heretofore been the victors in this match, and this 
was the only time they were ever defeated. It was expected before 
the match that the tight would be between the Thirteenth, Six- 
teenth and First Regiments in the above order. At the finish of 
the 2U0y..s. range the three highest were: First Regiment 117, 
Thirteenth 116, Sixteenth 115. At the close of the 500yds. range it 
stood: First Regiment 224, Sixteenth 223, Thirteenth 212. Owing 
to the arrangements of the targets the First Regiment were com- 
pelled at each range to wait until both the Sixteenth and Thir- 
teenth Regiment had finished their scores. These three teams be- 
ing so close all the spectators and marksmen not actually firin 
kept close to their firing point. After the Sixteenth and Thirteent 
Regiments had finished their scores at 600yds. the score sheets 
showed that the Thirteenth had been downed at last, their grand 
total being: Sixteenth Regiment 328, Thirteenth 312. 

It was now the First’s time to shoot at 600yds., and the crowd 
surged to that regiment’s firing point. The First Regiment's team 
to win was obliged to make a total of 105 points, or average 26 
points each man, which on an entirely new round and with no 
sigLting shots was no easy thing. Walton and Linnan led off and 
put up as follows; Walton 23 and Linnan 26. Root and Coulston 
took their turn, kaowing that they bad to make an average of 28 
each to win, and by good holding made one point better, thus win- 
ning the match by only two pots. Below are the individual 
scores of the winners 1n their order of shooting: 

















Private Geo R Walton... . 345 44 4-29 
38503 2 3— 
5646 40 2-23-72 
Sergt E T Linnan...........2 5344 5 3-29 
8342 5 5-26 
j 4425 5 326—81 
Sergt Geo F Root.... ......200 4483844 4-27 
5 5 4 4 5 3-30 
35 45 4 3-29— % 
Lieut Geo W Coulston..... ‘ 5444 5 5-82 
5 4535 5 431 
3555 3 323-91 
330 
16th Regiment................. 328 5th Regiment................. 263 
bth Hegiment........666sccccees GE CRO bac ovaciccscccccuonns 255 
State Fencibles...........-+28e 20 Regiment.........ccccssee. 247 
10th Regiment..............00. 281 15th Regiment.........cccccsee 231 
Mth Regiment... ...:6000+cc0cs: 277 «98th Regiment................. 217 
Ith Regiment.......... 060.00 263 44th Regiment................. 1i7 


AMERICAN RIFLEMEN ABROAD. 


ONDON, England.—Editor Forest and Stream: As I have no 
doubt many of your readers will want to know how the 
American rifle shots Messrs. Huggins and Cartwright have got 
along over here, I thought I would write sarenge your paper and 
let them know. At Wimbledon they both did very r indeed. 
In the first place they had just arrived after a ten fom voyage 
and weat straight to the range, and then they were not feeling 
well; and they left before the tournament finished for Geneva, 
Switzerland, to attend the Tir Federal. They were more fortun- 
ate there as both won good prizes, the lion’s share of course falling 
to thut phenomenal rifle shot J. A. Huggins. The distance shot 
was about 330yds., with open sights, rifles under 12lbs., no milking 
stool allowed. Several of the contests were for either offhand or 
from the knee, but the two American representatives shot offhand 
and won a great deal of praise by their fine shooting. Mr. Hug- 
gins won a very handsome gold medal for making 300 4in. cartons, 
there being only two others who won gold medals out of the 22,000 
shooters; he also took a gold watch, a bronze medal, and 300 francs 
on the target of honor and two other targets. His prizes will be 
Sane to him in Pittsburgh as soon as the awards have been 
made. 

Mr. Cartwright won a silver medal and 150 francs in cash; he 
only shot one day, as busipess called him back to London. It must 
be understood that they had to use the.Swiss rifle, using the Swiss 
government cartridge, which is a rim-fire bottle-necked cartridge 
of .41-cal. The sights were open, with a screw to alter wind gauge, 
set locks were allowed, but in the military match those using 
single locks were allowed 12% percent. Mr. J. C. Huguenin, of 
San Francisco, Cal., was present and did some good shooting, and 
won a fine gold cup and 250 francs in cash. A great drawback to 
the success of Messrs. Huggins and Cartwright was the fact that 
they could not speak the language, and consequently were not 
posted on the ways of rifle shooting in Switzerland. Some of the 
cracks of Switzerland were we three different rifles on the same 
number of targets. At Wimbledon on the 4in. bullseye at 200yds. 
pool target on one occasion, of all the hundreds of shots that were 
tired, Mr. Huggins with his Bullard Military made the only bulls- 
eye that was made all day. Bullseyes that dav were worth about 
56 shillings. Mr. Cartwright submitted the Bullard Military to 
the Wimbledon council, and theo allowed it to be used in all M. 
B. L. competitions. They would not allow him to use his Spring- 
field with a Buffington sight, as they had decided against the 
Bullington. The Bullard rifles are taking finely with the rifle 
shots over here. 

Miss Annie Oakley, who is giving exhibitions with the shotgun 
with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West at the American Exhibition, is 
meeting with great success; her shooting is ve indeed. 
The Prince of Wales highly complimented her on her shooting on 
the occasion of his visit to the show with the Princess, the Prince 
aud Princess visiting Miss Oakley in her tent after the perform- 
ance. Miss Oakley gives a great many private exhibitions to 
some of the leaders ot fashion over here, as itis a great thing to 
see a lady step up to the trap and kill bluerock after bluerock; it 
is something that is not often seen here. At the grounds of the 
London Gun Club she gave an exhibition, and the members were 
so pleased that they presented her w.th the club gold medal 
valued at $250. She also won at the same grounds $250in a sweep- 
stake at live blue rocks. The Prince of Wales on handing Miss 
Oakley the medal said, “I know of no one more wortby of it.” 
Miss Oakley has had some very flattering offers to g° to Monaco 
and Boulogne, France, and Brighton, England. It is a pleasure 
to go to Miss Oakley’s tent and spend an hour talking to the little 
American wonder, aud one is sure there to meet some of the best 
wing shots of maasane, aud some of the nicest London people, as 
Miss Oakley by her ladylike ways has won hosts of friends over 
here, who always make it a point to visit her tent when at the ex- 
hibition. Miss Oakley is the only person to whom the London 
Gun Club has presented their medal. AMERICA. 


THE TRAP. 
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A VETERAN TRAP=SHOT. 


N last week's issue was gyinted a challenge ftom the veteran 
igeon shot, Mt. Wm. King, to Dr, Carver. The qhellsager is 
well known to the older gen eration of trap=shooters, but 1 
en his record is less familiar t ate those of shooters like 
ogatdus and Carver: > ing was intefslow, 
near yee’ Eng., Feb. 16, 1818, being now 70 years 6f age. He 
came. to America in i850, and in the ten years following shot 67 
matches, winning 56 of them, and many were for “big money.” 
His record is as follows: : 

Shortly after his arrival in the United States bet $100 that he 
would break to pieces 95 bottles in 100 shots, with No, 6 shot, viz., 
the hard, black sherry bottle: He shot. this 3 Mount Pleasant, 
Charleston; hit and broke to Pieces fairly in the air, 100 bottles in 
succession; shooting as described, with gun 14=bore, loz. shot. 

In support of Mr: King’s claim to having made the best score in 
12 matches, the following records are edjturedi 

King v. Wells—Shot at Red Bank, N; J:, 1854:—King shot at 10 
double birds, killed 20; Wells killed 20; In the shoot-off at 10 
double birds; each killed 19 birds; and the stakes were drawn:— 
Reported by Old Spirit: . ; 

King v: Cornell—Match for $500, shot at Germantown, Philadel- 
phia 1855:—King shot at 15 double birds; killed 28; Cornell killed 
24. Won by King:—Old Spirit: 

King v. Cornell—Match for $500; shot at Germantown, Philadel- 
= fax5.— King shot at 15 double birds, killed 27; Cornell killed 
23; Won by King:—Old Spirit: 

King v: Cornell—Match for $500; shot at Long Island, September, 
1885.—King shot at 100 single birds, killed 94; Cornell killed 98, 
Won by King.—Old Spirit. 

King v. B. Duncan—Match for $5,000 a side; shot at Cincinnati, 
Uctober, 1855.—King shot at 75 double birds, killed 129; Duncan 
killed 120. Won by Duncan.— Louisville Courter and Old Spirit. 

King v. Tatham—Match for $1,000; shot at Bloomingdale Road, 
N. Y., September, 1857.— King shot at 25 double and 50 single birds; 
King killed 97. Won by King.—Old Spirit. 

February, 1858, won $100 by killing 40 birds out of 25 double at 
Ward’s, Coney Island, R. Robinson betting against 38. 

King v. Shannon—Match for $1,000; shot at St. Louis, 1859.—King 
shot at 30 double birds, killed 55; Shannon killed 45, Won by King. 
—Clipper. 

Sweepstakes shot at St. Louis, April, 1859.—20 sub., $10 each; first. 
second and third prizes: King shot two chances; won the first and 
second prizes, killing 44 birds in succession. H. Fulson won third 

rize, killing 43 birds out of 44. Same sweep, next day, King took 
Bret and second prizes, killing 66 out of 68. Shannon took third 

rize. King also killed 40 single birds in 40 shots, and 35 double 
irds in 36 double shots.—Clipper. : 

King v. Duncan— Match for $2,000; shot at St. Louis, April, 1859. 
King shot at 20 double birds (40yds, rise), killed 21; Duncan (same 
rise) killed 20. Won by ee. , 

King v. Duncan—Match for $10,000; shot at Louisville, May 29, 
= 30yds, rise, 25 double birds each. King killed 42, Duncan 24.— 
Clipper. 

King v. Duncan—Match for $1,000 a side; shot at Louisville, June, 
= 30 single birds, King killed all; Duncan, 28 out of 30.—Louis- 
ville Courier. 

Great International Match ; shot October, 1859, at Newmarket, 
Eng.; 50 single and 50 double birds. 250 sovereigns a side. King 
killed 42 of the 50 single birds, and 87 of the 50 double birds; Freere 
= 389 of the 50 single birds, and 67 of the 50 double birds.—Bell’s 

ife. 

Oct., 1868, at Dexter’s, L. I., won sweepstakes of $50 each, shoot- 
ing at 8 double birds, killing 14, against R. Robinson and H. 
Hartshorn, shooting at 16 single. 

At Springfield, I11., Sept., 1869, defeated A. H. Bogardus in match 
at 10 single and 10 double birds each, killing 10 straight singles, 
and 19 out 20 doubles—total, 29 out 30. Bogardus killed 9 single 
and 17 out 20 double—total, 26. 

At Dexter’s, L. L.. Jan., 1879, Mr. King won $100 sweepstakes, 10 
double birds, killing 19 out 20; defeated B. West and Dr. Wynn. 

At Hiram Howe’s, L. I., beat S. Reading, at 25 single birds, 25yds. 
rise, ground traps; King killed 23, Reading 21. 

Defeated C. Ditmus, same grounds, King shooting at 25 double 
birds, Ditmus, 50 singles. 

Mr. King is of magnificent physique, and in spite of his seventy 
years is not yet shelved as a double bird wing-shot. If he suc- 
ceeds in getting on a match with Carver there will be a notable 

athering of old-time trap frequenters to see how their favorite 
olds his own with the new comers. 





to young 


OHIO TRAP-SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE.—An Open Letter to Ohio 
Sportsmen: Gentlemen—I address you as an individual and not as 
one interested in any particular target. Together with many 
others, I am desirous of seeing an Ohio State Association duly 
formed. An attempt in this direction is now_under way.. An 
“Ohio Trap Shooters’ League” was organized in February, 1887, at 
Columbus. The executive committee was chosen, comprising 
among others Mr. J. E. Miller, the traveling representative of the 
American Clay Bird Co., and Mr. J. J. Wightman, agent of the 
Cleveland Blue Rock Co, At that meeting an attempt was made 
to adopt those two targets as the targets of the League. This move- 
ment was ignominiously defeated, showing that Ohio shooters do 
not propose to be “bamboozled” by any target manufacturers. 
Now the next meeting and tournament of the League is to be held 
at Columbus, Sept. 16, 17 and 18. In answer toan inquiry as to 
what targets are to be used at the tournament, the secretary 
writes: “The matter of targets is entirely in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Mr. Miller is getting > the programme, etc.” 
Mr. J. E. Miller being addressed on the subject, writes as follows: 
“Yours of Aug. 15; in reply will say that the executive committee 
held their meeting some few weeks ago, and decided to use the 
blue rock and American clay bird for the coming State shoot. 
The programmes are printed and are being distributed. In fact, 
the use of targets for this tournament was left somewhat to the 
club at Columbus, the committee acting upon their suggestion, as 
it was the wish of the committee to please the majority of the 
clubs belonging to the League and also the club at Columbus. I 
am only one of the committee and did not have control of the 
board. This shoot is not a test of targets, as none thought of that: 
when it was brought = at the meeting all targets were mentioned, 
and it was first thought best to use all, but it was voted down, 
and as the shoot was for two days the two targets used by the 
clubs were adopted as the targete or the tournament to the satis- 
faction of all. (Signed) J. E. Miller.” Now, I appeal to all shoot- 
ers, is this fair to you? Should not all target manufacturers been 
invited to attend? Should not the Peoria Target Co., the Lock- 

rt Bat, the Ligowsky Co., the Niagara Co., the Macomber 

‘arget, or at least some of them have been also used, especially in 
the face of the castigation received at Columbus, when a resolu- 
tion was v down to use only these very two targets? If this 
League is to be supported it should be managed fairly. If at any 
of its meetings its members see fit to adopt any particular targets, 
no one could object. Ohio men have a world-wide reputation as 
being “square.” I am confident the Ohio sportsmen will uphold 
this name by taking due action at their next meeting. All 
such associations should adopt a motto “No managers of target 
companies, guns, etc., or any one interested in such competing 
articles, shall be eligible as an officer of the association.” Very 
respectfully, J. E. Broom (Cincinnati Aug. 18). 


NEW DORP, Staten Island, New York, Aug. 18.—Emerald Gun 
Club. Match at live  Rigeons, ground traps, 21, 25 and — rise, 
80yds. bound. Emer Gun Club rules; four prizes. cMunn 
30vds., Dwyer, Voss and John Glaccum a rest 2lyds. : 













Wm Gilaccum..... 1111111101— 9 John H Voss... .. 1111111101— 9 
EE Michelet... «ed 0110000001— 8 John Bade... ...... 1011111001— 7 
Dr Hudson.......... 1111111111—10 S McMahon ... 1011101000— 5 
John Howard....... 1000000000— 1 L C Gehering O1101111N— 8 
TE actos come 1010111100— 6 Thos J Osuke 10000100— 2 
Thos P Mackenna..1111111010— 6 Geo Remsen 1110011111— 8 
1111111010— 8 Philip Butz . 1100'11'111l— 8 

110:101110— 7 John Glaccum 0001011011— 5 

..0011001010— 4 T Codey...... 1000001910— 3 





John Marsel... ....10111 1001-6 H Rabins... .0101110110— 6 

Dr. Hudson won first prize. Ties on miss and out for second at 
live birds, 25yds.; Dr. Dwyer 1, L. C. Geh 3, won, Geo. Remsen 
2%. Philip Butz 1. Ties on miss and out for third at live birds, 
2lyds.; M. McMunn 1, won, John Bade 0. - Ties on miss and out for 
fourth. or Osukir Trophy, at live birds, 2lyds.; R. Regan 1, won, 
H. Rubino 0.—TuHos. CopgEy, Rec. Sec. 


IRONTON, O., Aug. 15.—Team shoot between Iron City Gun 
Club and Ashland Gun Club. of Ashland, Ky., 20 American cla: 
birds: Tronton Club—Walbert 12, Williams 7, Moi in 
Miller 10, Khen 14, Skelton 11; total 73. Ashland Club—A. J. 
Crawford, 13, Jenkins 12, Clawson 14, J. Crawford 6, Burnette 6, 
Lawrence 13, D. Crawford 4; total 70. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—Capital City Gun Club, match 
at American clay pigeons, No.1; 5 traps, W.G. A. rules. Club 


riges : 
Williams.......110010111011010— 9 Ce nina 0000110001 w 
Collison........ 111111111110011—13 Wilson ........ 11013 1101111111—13 


Team Shoots.—No. 1. 


ici Sagem 1011101111—8 Cunningham. ...1110111011—8 
Woodbridge..... 00110101 11-6 WR cdc cece .1011111111--9 
Collison.......... 1091011111—7 Williams.........1101110011—7 
Whitman........ 1110000101—5 Thompson....... 0111111001—7 
GROOM cc. . ceccece. 0111011110—7—34 DuBois........... 1110101101—7—38 
No. 2. No. 3. 
)_ i See eee ere BERNER osasentandcaiigad o11l1—4 
IIS sa ccccanctecaes BOG” | xacdakadoaheceeuan 10010—2 
ats ccdsccccunesss ME) acicmatamwadecoweds 11100—3 
ae vaccheuseirnecads 01101—3 

Ndi gc cs tact ccceccnacoga INE oo cena wdcemane 01110—3—12 
CUMMIMGHAMEs «0-006 0ccccns OG © ~ veuakcagadageaaaan 111l1—5 
Wilson..... foltuciveeuds EEE «s dncueeeevadaueaed 11101—4 

MSS cx kececccev ue kakoua snwsannathias 11110—4 
PROMO 66066 decccccence DONNER «..) Gragaideaacenuaate 10011—3--16 
PATI aa pe siccicnesss sss--10LLI—4—20 


On Aug. 19 an individual match between W. L. Williams and 
ymour Cunningham was shot for $5 a side and expenses, {0 birds 
each, 30 singles and 1C — of American clay-birds, No. 1, 5 traps, 
nder N; G. A. rules, Traps Nos. 1 and 4 were very erratic, throw- 
ng very low, and the bulk of the misses came from this cause. 
Messrs: Whitman and Collison acted as judges, with Mr. Mills as 


referee: 
H. L. Williams. 
ids. cccasiics caakaeaacears 101011110001111110111011011011—21 
BOD icccisiccdicsisvcae thtcq 10 11 10 11 11 11 11 10 11 01-16-37 
Seymour Cunningham. 
PME oats cccccesicanenncase 111111111010101111111011001101—23 
MN i oja.s 5 Ficedusawssaecnasds li 11 10 11 11 01 OL OL 11 L1—16—39 
QUIRT. 


SOLOMON CITY, Kan., Aug: 19.—Scores shot by Solomon Guit 
Club, 10 singles, 5 pair doubles, blue rocks and blackbirds, 2lyds. 
rise, 9 A. M. cloudy and foggy: 


Op 2 aes 11 11 11 10 01-8 1111111100—8—16 
WOON ss ores sc odesecaveos 10 11 11 10 11-8 1111011110—8—16 
WE MOMONNT. occ ccase axe 11 11 10 01 11-8 1111101111—9—17 
John Krauschi................. 11 11 11 10 00-7 1111101010—7—i4 
jC” See eee 10 10 10 11 01-6 100001 1101—5—11 


T. J. Epwortay, Sec’y and Treas. 


GREENSBURG, Pa., Aug. 18.—Live pigeon shooting held in 
North Greensburg by several members of the Greensburg Gun 


Club: 
CRON ONE a Sedcdise sesaveas ccaceczeceeeeeon PED tae 
EE pe ee Tet tio 
MN Ses diide'n viele ducanakes aaeausaeeles 11131410 1-6 
Match Aug. 19 at live birds, 2lyds., plunge traps : 
aee.-t6 0014141 1—4% Brunot... 111%1 1-6 
Gessler...0 1 10 0% 1—3% Berlin...% 001% 0 02 
Birds killed with the second barrel scored half a bird. A chal- 
lenge has been issued and accepted for a match at 10 birds apiece, 
between the two local teams with Ehalt, Thomas and - S. 
Gessler on one side, and Shaner. Brunot and John Gessler on the 
other, the match to take place as soon as all arrangements can be 
made. Eight members of the Scottdale Gun Club will visit Cleve- 
land. where some of them will be contestants in the match for the 
big prizes offered - the Chamberlin Cartridge Co. The Scott- 
dale shooters are said to be in good practice. 


CAPE MAY.—The Cape May City Athletic Club was organized 
this summer, and on Thursday, Sept. 1,2 and 3, one of the finest 
athletic grounds in the country will be thrown open to the public, 
when over $1,500 will be expended for prizes, fireworks, etc. Fri- 
day, — 2,10 A. M., there will be a clay-pigeon shoot (continu- 
ing all day) for the title of ‘Amateur Champion” and the C. M. C. 
A. C, $100 solid silver cup; 100 birds each, Conditions on applica- 
tion.—Burr W. McINTOosH (Cape May, N. J.) 

WINSTED GUN CLUB.—Annual tournament at Willowbrook 


range, Winsted, Conn., Wednesday, Aug. 31, commencing at 9 
o'clock, A.M. Artificial targets. 





Canoeing. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meeti and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, a and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 


THE A. C. A. MEET. 


AT four vears absence from its birthplace and early home, 

the American Canoe Association has returned to the neigh- 
borhood of the Adirondacks for its eighth camp and meeting. 
Founded in 1880 at Lake George, for the two following years its 
meets were held on the Canoe Islands, near the upper end of the 

ke. The next year a long excursion was made into Canadian 
territory, with a large camp at Stony Lake. In 1884 the camp was 
held on Grindstone Island, a beautiful member of the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence River, a site that was so well liked 
that the two following camps, '85 and °86, were held on the same 
ee. Though the location was in many respects a desirable one, 
there were many who preferred to visit a new spot, and in accord- 
ance with the general wish it was decided at the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee meeting in New York last November to visit Lake Cham- 
plain. The site, of all proposed, which met with the most favor, 
was Bow-Arrow Point, on the south end of North Hero Island, 
—— verdict of all present at the meet has fully justified the 
choice. 

Beautiful as the former camps have been, this is the equal or 
rather the superior of all, in natural advantages. There is more 
shade than at Grindstone, and none of the tents are exposed to the 
sun, while the ladies’ camp is on higher ground. How the winds 
will serve is not yet known, but there has been plenty thus far, 
and the courses are specially . The point is a tong, narrow 
peninsula, joined to the main part of theisland by a neck of low 
ground, merely astony beach some 20yds. across. Along the south- 
east shore the ground, rising to a bluff some 12ft. high in front of 
the Jadies’ camp, is but 3 or 4ft. high along the front of the main 
camp, the beach being composed of flat pieces of slaty stone, 
easy to walk or beach a canoe on. From the low bank along 
the beach the ground rises gradually, until on the opposite shore 
a bluff from 2 to 40ft. — rises perpendicularly from the beach. 
This portion of the island is covered with a greve of straight and 
slender-trunked young hickory trees, with little underbrush. A 
rough wagon track winds along some 30ft. from the beach on the 
lower side of the point, and most of the tents are pitched between it 
and the beach, extending nearly half a mile from the little wharf on 
the extreme point to the end of the grove. The tents, of all sizes 
and shapes, from the big wall tents of the larger clubs down to the 
striped canoe tent pitched for the time on shore, are all comfort- 
ably and cosily furnished, as this point is better done by far than 
in the early days of the Association. Many tents have board 
floors, nearly boast a folding cot, some camp chairs, a table 
built on the spot, and the furnishing includes many handy little 
knickknacks devised specially for the camper’s use. This year some 
genius has devised a shelf, a board hung just beneath the ridge 
and running from pole to pole, in all the tents high enough to per- 
mit it, on which clothing, hats, shoes, etc., are stowed out of the 
way. Across the wagon road are strung the large club banners, 
in front of each tent or group of club tents is a rough table and a 
stone fireplace, and on the beach is a landing stage of the usual 

attern that has proved so useful at the former meets, three or 

our saplings laid on the beach at right angles to the shore and 
rough planks about Sin. apart nailed to them. As the stage has 
the same incline as the beach, and the outer end is below water, a 
canoe can be readily hauled up or launched. A wharf of | has 
been built for steamboats to land at, and near it are the officers’ 
and regatta committee’s tents. 

Altogether there are up to Sunday 78 tents, not including the 

canoe tents,on the ground, besides some 25 in the ladies’ 

camp and about the Point outside the maincamp. There are now 
1% men in the main =. It is worth noticing that this year 
there is an unusual number of small wall tents similar to 
that used by Mr. Baden-Powell last season. These are from 
Sat. uare and the same height at ridge, to 8ft. square and high. 
ie ies’ camp has a number of new visitors besides those who 
have visited Squaw Point for so long. This year the Canacian 
contingent, which has been represented at every meet since 1881 
by some of the most earnest workers in the Association, has but 
one man, Mr. Leys, Toronto C.C, The meet of the Northern Divi- 
sion at Stony Lake, which has lately closed, has naturally attracted 
the Canadians. This year for the first time the far West is repre- 
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sented by Com. W. W. Blow, Oakland C. C., of California, while 
from nearer home comes Mr. Kritzer, of Michigan, and Messrs. 
Shiras and Warder, of Ohio, all A.C. A. members. The weather 
in camp has been very pleasant, with but one rainy day, the nights 
being cool and the days only warm and by no means sultry. 

The first week has passed very a. cruising, sailing 
and fishing, the latter very good. On Saturday a large party 
made a trip to Port Kent by steamer, and thence to Ausable 
Chasm, an late in the evening. The glorious sunsets and 
the view from the hill at Grindstone are missing here, as the 
island is lower, but still the scenery is very fine. OP: ite the 
camp are the wooded hills of South Hero, while small islands are 
scattered about, and the shores of North Hero, broken into beauti- 
ful little bays, offer unusual inducements to the paddler. 

The natural advantages are very great, but the transportation 
is worse than at any previous camp. Onl 
from Albany and New York, the first due at 5:30 P. M., frequently 
friving at Plattsburgh so late as to miss the onl ‘boat to the 
camp, the steamer Maquam, which makes a single daily trip each 
way. The second train arrives at 7:35 P. M., so that in any case 
the traveler has a fair chance of being kept at Plattsburg! 
night unless he can find a sailboat, of which there are very few. 
Launches there are none; the Association chartered a small one, 
but the captain would not run when the wind blew, so the boat 
was given up. Coming from Burlington or from the Eastern 
States, the matter is just as bad. The actual distance is less than 


from New York to Clayton, but the man who left New York at 7 


P. M. on one day was sure of reaching camp without trouble by 11 
A. M. of the next, but here he may lose hours searching for a boat 
and then have to spend the night at a hotel. A number of canoe- 
ists have cruised up from Lake George or Albany, the Brooklyn C. 
C., Essex C. C., of Newark, N. J., and some small 

advantage of the campis that thus far few unwelcome visitors 


have troubled it, and the staring crowds that have previously 


proved such an annoyance have been entirely absent. 

It is too soon as yet to speak of the boats, as the racing has not 
begun, but among the large number of canoes on the beach some 
striking features are noticeable. First, the influence of Pecowsic 
and her victories last year is very evident in a cuttin 
bilge and depth, a ckange that is certainly not for the 
there are a num 
direction from the older and bulkier models. Secondly, as to the 
centerboard, the light brass plate with a trunk 6 or 8in. high, and 
almost in the center of the boat, is in the majority this year. 
Some of these plates are hung from the fore end of well on a pin, 
sous to drop in the usual manner, and at the same time to be 
lifted out; while others, as in the Blanche, are merely — 
plates of metal, —e vertically through the trunk. ll of 
these boards are raised 
held up in one of three or four re b 
after side of trunk and several notches in the board itself. Few 
heavy boards are seen, and very few folding ones. 

Some of the Ruggles boats have a low trunk of sheet brass, the 
bottom having a flange of in. all around it. 
down on a rubber packing on top of the keelson. being held in 
place by small chain fastenings, ten along each side. e trunk 
can easily be removed and a flat piece of brass substituted. In 
the Notus and some other canoes the same end is attained by a 
wooden trunk fastened by brass screws, so that for a river cruise 
the trunk may be removed in a few minutes. In the majorit 
cases the single plate board is so placed as to monopolize the best 
part of the boat, leaving little room for the crew, a very bad feat- 
ure from a cruising point of view. 


tter, as 


In sails the change is very marked, few Mohicans or balance lugs 


are seen, but the favorite rig has all sail abaft the mast. The new 
sails are maivly of two kinds—a gunter rig, with sliding topmast, 
and horizontal battens with reef gear; and a single light, tall mast, 
with sail laced to it, the latter extended by horizontal battens, 
radiating battens, or a sprit. These sails are, as a rule, very light, 
and sit flat, but cannot be reefed or stowed during a race. The 
large sprit sails have the lower end of the sprit step on the 
boom, thus holding it down, the consequence being that one must 
go ashore to lower or change the sail. When a boat is just prop- 
erly canvased for the wind and the latter is steady, the rig is 
unequalled; but as soon as the wind increases and reefing is neces- 
sary,it is of no use. Of course, with no weight of spars or gear 
aloft, the canoeist’s weight acts directly on the hull, and nice 
balancing may be carried further than in the heavier boats with 
much weight aloft. 

The Pecowsic and Lacowsic, sailed pd Messrs. Barney, father 
and son, have a large box of sails, each the perfection of lightness, 
and of all sizes, so that any needed amount may be carried in one, 
two or three sails. ee 

Sunday passed quietly, with service in the morning under a 
zreat tree. On Monday morning there was no wind, so the sail- 

ng races were postponed. The clubs now represented are the 
New York, Knickerbocker, Brooklyn, Mohican, Rochester, St. 
Lawrence, Brockville, Toronto, Litchfield (Conn.), Paterson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ianthe, Essex, Worcester, Lake George, Trenton, Spring- 
field, Amsterdam, Pittsburgh, Ottawa, Rondout, Lawrence (Mass), 
Hartford, Harvard, Na-wa-ga, Dinawinsta (Rome, N. Y.), Shatte- 
muc, Winchester, Vesper, Washington, Newburgh, Pequot, 
Oswegatchie, Hudson, Newton, Oakland (Cal.) ond Satboreack 
The latest number on the A. C. A. roll is 1159. The review takes 

lace on Monday afternoon, and the torchlight —. on Tues- 
bay night. The famous cruiser Atalantis is anchored off the camp. 


NORTHERN DIVISION MEET. 


OR the following report of the meet of the Northern Division 
of the A.C. A., at ae Lake, Ontario, we are indebted to 
the Toronto Globe, through the courtesy of Mr. Robt. Tyson: 


CAMP OF THE NORTHERN DIvIsi0N, A. C. A., } 
f Stony LAKE, Aug. 4. ‘ 

Once more the A. C. A. is at Stony Lake. Canoeists from a dis- 
tance who were at the 1883 meet are’glad to see again the well- 
remembered islands of those beautiful waters. The meet of 1883 
was a general one of the whole A. C. A., and many United States 
canoeis*s were present. The present meet is of the Northern 
Divisior only, the general A.C. A. meet being at Lake Champlain 
this year. Therefore but few United States canoeists can get 
here, they having their own division meets and the general A.C.A. 
gatherings to attend. Commodore Wilkin, the head of the A.C.A., 
is expected here this week; and there are now present the late 
secretary of the A.C. A., Dr. Neidé, his father, the Rev. Mr. 
Neidé, and Mr. Elliott, of Rochester, N. Y. The camp is under 
the command of Col. H. C. Rogers, who is the head of this North- 
ern Division by virtue of his rank of vice-commodore. The places 
most largely represented here are Lindsay and Peterboro. e- 
field and Bobcaygeon are also well represented. Hamilton sends 
Mr. Kirwan Martin and Mr. Alexis Martin, sons of Edward Mar- 
tin, Q.C. Besides the A.C. A. men there are a large number of 
camping parties on the surrounding islands, many of which have 
been recently sold. To supply the wants of this island population 
there are two or three stores, ice-cream and refreshment saloon 
and perambulating venders of milk, eggs and other provisions. 
The perambulating is of course done in a canoe or punt. uent 
paddling excursions are made by canoeists to the fine spring of 
pure water at McCracken’s Landing, a mile or more from camp, 
as the water of these lakes is not good for drinking, although suit- 
able for cooking purposes. Ae MR . 

Several of the comfortable institutions, known as “cribs,” are 
moored at different points on the rocky shores of Juniper Island. 
These cribs are floats of square or round timber, on which are 
built two little frame rooms with a roofed dining room connecti 
the two. At Ladies’ Bay is the portion of Juniper Island set apart 
for the “fair sect.” Here is moored a crib, occupied by a party of 
ladies who came together from Peterboro. Needless to say how 
neat and pretty are the er of their little wooden house. 
Another crib is occupied asthe A. C. A. headquarters; another, 
belonging to Mr. J. M. Irwin, the lumberman, is tenanted by him 
and his two sons and Judge Weller, with Mr. Harold Morrow, of 
the a, Military College C. C., Kingston. Three others of the 
R. M. C. C. C. are here. other crib, vacant at present, is used 
by the Bobeageon men as their landing. The A. C. A. camp store 
is on acrib. Mr. E. B. Edwards is at his house on the hill. He 
says the Royal C. C. of England gave him a right royal reception 
on his recent visit to England. They treat Canadian canoeists 
well over there, as the writer knows by experience. Mr. J. G. 
Edwards, of Lindsay, is here in command of the Lindsay contin- 
ent. 

The camps of the various clubs and unattached members are 
not concentrated as at Grindstone Island and Lake George, but 
are scattered about among the various islands, so that communi- 
— has to be by canoe, and the place resembles a canvas 

enice. 

Aug. 6.— Last evening a very heavy rain and thunder storm 
drove all the camp to their tents. The steamer Cruiser this 
mornin a to camp Commodore Robert Wilkin, the head of 
the A. C. A e was received by all the canoes in camp drawn up 
in two lines, paddlers on one side, sailors on the other. Hearty 
cheers were given as the Commodial canoe passed, dled by the 
Vice-Commodore and Mr. E. B. Edwards, who had met Mr. Wil- 
kin at the steamer’s dock. The canoes afterward filed past in re- 
view order. A special sailing race came off this morning, distance 
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over 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


three motion, boing 

teen started and the following finished: 

Aurora, Samuel Britton, Lamdaay.............0002 ccccescecscecccces 1 
St. Herbert, C. A. Neidé, New York.............-..----esececeeeeeee 2 
Una, Colin Fraser, RSE a icin ns tan acon ia binnlansea pach Waalae 3 
ee I NS ook a> nb a vin w co w'cinsedwnb eee shan eneeseeeae 4 
ee eee rrr 5 
ee ee a errr ere 6 
Ripple eh Be ET DOIN 8, oo ones nis ctw edecionsccvscccouennat 7 
Polly Ann, Jas: OUWATG. LADGORY. ... «55. .0200000paa0-s050ssmeccecd 8 


A squally, fresh breeze from the northwest cuused three or four 


— and made the racing very lively. 
n the afternoon two dling races came off. Classes 2 and 3,1 
mile with a turn; 8 entries: 

ee EE PUNO 6 csc, ciewccnsissseneedse saguavicaud 1 
eee era : 


H. 8. Greenwood 
The finish was a close one. Time, 11.30, 11.35, 11.40. 
ae paddling races; single blades; wide canoes; classes 4 
and 5: : 
a, ae II MENG 6) uis s odevicedeeee iduevececeecneseess'e 1 


ee EN Sa cs cco neincces: se eesigneas sos vox es oecuvensenainy 2 
A SINE os coe eas aca nweicswnecensdecsaneacaseeciny ? 


I ND sg neces ceased ane: aeeceserescageorssae sie 
H. F. McKendrick broke his paddle in starting, but his brother 
threw another to him amid applause from the shore. 
The hurry-scurry race followed, in which the men ran 50yds., 
swam to their canoes, got into them and paddled to the finish. 


SP ARO BPI ROR, TROON, 6 oo 5 oc iccc ccccetececcvvssvtrseses case 1 
Er I REI a5 ces nuemin ica nesaawtiomede tye sssebeave 2 
See TD, CHOI, TOUR. «o.oo as cccccins cevcicccswssesonsccdcevel 


This was funny—very funny. 

Aug. 8.—Thomas Starr, aged 21, and a companion came from 
Norwood yesterday afternoon, and shortly after 7 o’clock paddled 
out in a canoe from Eagle Mount. Only a few rods from shore 
they upset the canoe in deep water. Starr sank to rise no more. 
The other man was saved. They had no sail and the water was 
calm. The deceased was not a member of the A. C. A. or in any 
way connected with it. 

Judge Dartnell, of Whitby; Mr. Wm. J. White, of Montreal; 
Col. J. Z. Rogers, of the Ontario Canoe Company, Peterboro; Mr. 
W. A. Leys, of Toronto; Mr. Geo. Hatton, of Peterboru’, and others 
are among the arrivals not hitherto noted. Sunday was a quiet 
day incamp. Mr. E. Cayley, of Trinity College, conducted church 
service on Sunday morning. Members of the Anglican Choir of 
Lakefield conducted the singing, which was heartily joined in by 
the congregation. In the evening sacred songs were sung around 
a large camp-fire in the maincamp. Both morning and evening 
the scene and the occasion were solemn and impressive. The ca- 
noes which brought the congregation were counted as they lay 
around headquarters, and the total was101. Most of them brought 
more than one vceupant. To-day has been a most successful rac- 
ing day. The races were witnessed by a large number of specta- 
tors, many of them ladies, and both the sailing and ea 
events were remarkable for the closeness with which they were 
contested, as will be seen from the time given. 

Sailing race for decked canoes, sail and ballast unlimited, course 
three miles: 

Se Be NN cade. ich sige. sans annevanaaecemene yneunameseee 1 08 37 
es BI IUD oie a0, a voc soln en So sauswsucnysoesceens sae t 
8. Britton, Lindsay 
Se NN III 5 05.5 nin cowed sowsunsateoressenseeaae veovek 16:20 
We I occa ese cassessaescincanoneen 1 14 35 

The wind was light and fitful. There were ten starters and the 
others came in in this order: H. A. Morrow, J. G. Edwards, Wm. 
Lister, Darcy Strickland, J. Z. Rogers. 

Sailing race for open canoes, sail and ballast unlimited, course 
three miles. Started seven minutes after the last race and sailed 


enn: 
Coes SE WUONND CODED: «5. osce nciccsssee se:-eeewepes vasseee 11335 
W. Reid, Bobcaygeon nie int lv cbse Vib COA-aie Wein ilane haere Lowemee 1 15 39 


a, tas RNIN SUE, RMREB AIRED 6 5 5.0.5 cissin vise ane Secs swccecseeedee 1 40 UO 
a a eee eS aa eres inaiie Saaz ea aed eed 1 45 00 
The others finished in this order: Jas. D. Graham, Lakefield; 
—~ N. McKendrick, A. J. Wright, McGochan,, of Lindsay; W. 

. Fraser. 

The buoy was fouled by Reid, Hawkins and H. F. McKendrick, 
who will be ruled out therefor. The first five in each of the above 
races are to sail against one another to-morrow in another race. 

Paddling race—One mile, any blade, classes 2 and 3: 

Dr. Douglas, Lakefield, double blade:............... ......0 2 cee eee 1 


A. Blade, Peterboro’, double blade....................0002 eee eee 2 


H. S. Greenwood, Peterboro’, double blade............... ......... 3 
Percy Stricklend, Lakefield, double blade.......................... 4 


Ate Strickland, Lakefield, single blade......................... 5 
Geo. W. Strickland, Lakefield, single blade........................ 6 
Time—10.40., 


A disgraceful state of things prevails on some of the islands 
near the A.C. A. me. Intoxicating liquor is openly sold, and 
the shouts and yells of the noisy rowdies who consume it disgust 
the sober A.C. A. men and shorten their hours of needful sleep. 
Several cases have occurred in which drunken men have upset 
canoes. 

Aug. 9.—Messrs. W. A. Cooke and W. H. P. Weston, of the Tor- 
onto C.C., arrived at the A.C. A.camp on Monday atternoon, 
having cruised from aang with their canoes. ae made ex- 
cellent time on the cruise. They arecamped on Otter Island with 
the T. C. C. and the Ubiques. The preqeemms of the canoe races 
is being carried through very smoothly and successfully under 
the management of the following officers: Regatta Committee, 
Roland c Strickland, Lakefield, chairman; Jas. G. Edwards, 
Lindsay, and John M. McKendrick, Galt; Referee, Dr. Douglas, 
Lakefield; Judges, Judge Weller, Peterboro, and George W. 
Strickland, Lakefield; Starter, James Graham, Lakefield; Clerk 
of the course, Wm. M. Graham, Lakefield; Timekeeper, J. L. Har- 
stone, Lindsay. 

The following races were concluded yesterday after my despatch 
was sent: Combined paddling and sailing race, six alternate half 
miles of dling and sailing. Wind light, 12 entries. W. <A. 
Lage, of oronto, won it after avery close tussie with Britton 
and Colin Fraser. The order of arrival at the home buoy and the 
time was: ° 
W. A. Leys, Toronto 
Colin Fraser, Toronto and Ubique 
Samuel Britton, Lindsay. ae 
W. J. A. Read, Bobcaygea: ....1 OF 10 
J. G. Edwards, Lindsay...............---.+.+s- 1 07 40 

J.G. Millan, Lindsay; J. N. McKendrick, Galt; Darcy Strick- 
land, Lakefield; J. K. Fee, Lindsay; Harry F. McKendrick, Galt. 
Speers and W. A. Fraser did not finish. 

addling race, two meninacanoe. Class4and 5. Open canoes 
single blades; decked canoes, double blades. Five starters. Ali 
open canoes. This was a ———- race, and elicited the 
greatest enthusiasm from the large crowd of spectators. Dis- 
tance one mile, witha turn. The time was very fast. 
P W Strickland, Lakefield, and H. 8S. Greenwood, Royal Mili- on 








tary College, Kingston sab. Suennsawanes fe eveaninns Grenada dese nsia 7 00 
J. N. McKendrick and H. F. McKendrick, Galt.... ........... 7 03 
Samuel Britton and A. F. D. Macgahen, Lindsay.............. 7 04 
F. K. Fee and J. A. McMillan, Lindsay, Kirwan Martin, 

Hamilton, and W. J. White, Montreal........................ 

Man-overboard race, half a mile under sail. At a signal each 


skipper lowers his sail, jumps overboard, regains his position, and 
sails to the finish. Seven entries, four finished. 
Harry F. McKendrick, Galt, canoe Doubtful........ ............. 1 
Robert Tyson, Toronto, canoe Isabel 
Samuel Britton, Lindsay, canoe Aurora... ...........0 --......005 3 
Oe SSS ee ee 4 
The canoes carried only mainsails,so as not to lose time in 
lowering the mizzens. ey came bowling along before a stern 
wind with booms to starboard and the shore on the left. The ex- 
pectant silence of the spectators was broken by a loud bang of the 
chairman’s gong, followed by a — splash as seven men leaped 
overboard. Colin Fraser — is canoe in trying to get in, and 
she lay right across the bows of W. J. A. Read’s canoe and 
prevented ad from finishing, though he had got back very 
quickly into his craft. Burgess’ canoe got away from him, and he 
had to swim for her. The tournament closed the day’s sport. Ten 
canoes, each containing a spearsman and a eens were ranged 
in two lines of five facing one another. e spears had stout 
bamboo shafts and la stuffed heads like a large boxing glove. 
At a signal the lines advanced. As the canoes passed one another 
the spearsmen standing up forward e ed in fierce thrust and 
parry. If each escaped the canoes wheeled, returned, and the 
combat continued until one or other was knocked into the water 
or his canoe capsized. The survivors then engaged one another 
till only one was left. That one was John McKendrick, of Galt. 
Cheer after cheer broke from the spectators as his last antagonist 
went swimming. Following are the competitors in the order of 
survival. The first named is the spearsman : 
John N. McKendrick and W. A. Fraser, Ubique Club.... 
W. J. Read and W. Bord. Bobcaygeon................ 
Darcy Strickland and W. A. Lister, Lakefield..... 
J. A. McMillan and G. P. Martin, Lindsay........ 
H. F. McKendrick and Colin Fraser, Ubique Club..... 
Robt. Tyson, Toronto, and Richard Lees, Ubique................. 
S. Britton and A. F. D. Macgahen, Lindsay...... .......c.0ceceee 





twice over the regular sailing course. Seven- 
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John Speer and James Barr, Lindsay...............-..-.--+-e.00.. 
D. A. Borges. Ubique, and W. A. ER 
A. J. Wright and George W. Strickland, Lakefield.......... .... 10 

In the evening an illuminated procession of canoes took piece. 
Twenty-eight canoes gaily lit Me Chinese lanterns were gliding 
over the calm waters, forming line, wheeling aDout, moving in 
single file and executing other manceuvres at the command of 
Vice-Commodore Rogers, whose ringing voice gave erders from 
the right flank. The sight was a most beautiful one, moving 
lights in endless variety reflected in long glimmering lines on the 
dark water, accompanied a gentle dip of the dle, the song 
and laughter subdued into harmony with the quiet beauty of the 
scene. hen the red moon rose over the eastern hills the picture 
was complete. 

Aug. 10.—Officers of the Northern Division of the American 
Canoe Association were elected for the coming year at a general 
meeting held at Deotepester? Crib yesterday evening. as follows: 
Vice-Commodore, A. T. D. McGachen, of Lindsay; Rear-Commo- 
dore, Wm. G. McKendrick, Toronto; Purser, Sam L. Britton, 
Lindsay. Executive Committee, Wm. Graham, Lakefield: John 
N. McKendrick, Galt; John Miller, B. A., Peterboro; Kirwan 
Martin, Hamilton; Wm. J. A. Read, Bobcaygeon. The first three 
of these are members of the Executive Committee of the general 
A.C. A., and the other two are members of the Division Board 
only. Some discussion took place about the financial relations of 
the A. C. A. and its divisions, resulting in the passing of the reso- 
lutions recommending that the initiation fees of new members 
should go to the divisions, and that the general secretary of the 
A. C. A. should receive no fees except through the division pursers. 
A new constitution is to be proposed at the general A.C. A. meet 
at Lake Champlain, and if that is the annual fee will be $1, 
and all the funds will go to the divisions excepting enough to print 
the A. C. A. Year Book and distribute it. The programme of pad- 
dling races was finished yesterday. There was not enough wind 
for the sailing races either yesterday or this morning. 

Paddling classes 4 and 5, open order, any blade, 5 start: 

PS eee I oie cocaine cigaak vcd cane badvinbenewkesucevecpeens 1 


We. A, Lege, TOPOMEO. -....20-0-. sccescecescoccecs cer ccsesererssessees 2 
PPR AICY BEPIGRIMI, LMMCHOIG, ooo cccccccceccescccstces coscvcncceses 3 
csMMis i emUINR MEN 85055 oc cs.c5s saaabseacesiodeossceeuan ozs 4 
RE NI oor os inwisic kpisaa ee naan sutraaxanedtehusns 5 


The lead from the start was kept by Harry McKendrick, who 
—_ with but little difficulty. There wasa close struggle for third 
place. 

Paddling, any sailing canoe decked and fitted with a center- 

rd, 2 entries: 
Pe NNN GC ip rain sidia wise, “eed a RHR Sa VemmeD 1 
W. Lister, Lakefield...0202002270. Oe ated ecan cadets es 2 

Three paddlers in a canoe, any canoe or paddle: 

P. W. Strickland, H. 8S. Greenwood and Arthur Blade in canoe 
Junebug 1 

D’Arcy Strickland, R. C. Strickland and Dr. Douglas............ 2 

J. N. McKendrick, H. F. McKendrick and W. A. Fraser....... . 3 

The winners used two doubles and one single blade; the second 
men one double and two singles, and the third all double blades, 

canoe or 


paddling badly. 
dles : 
t, Lakefield 


Gentleman’s tandem; an 
Dr. Douglas and Mrs. Wrig 
H. McKendrick and Miss Topsy Hall, Peterboro’................. 2 
D’Arcy Strickland and Miss Bloomfield........................... 3 
Portage Race; the paddlers to carry three canoes over a rock 
daring the race, launch them and finish : 
ig [0 STR ERIM oy occ. cle oe'a:v oi prs.e'o «Rb bx eie wlarelos eincale.wiatbeines 1 


” 


PO NINE ooo civ sci vinta nis co eadaeocive’ sanemctdneecaseeatecs 2 

Arthur Blade fouled. 

Catch-the-duck race came next. In this a little fellow named 
Allan Bell was sent out and five canoes chased him. It they held 
him for five minutes they won, but if he kept free for five minutes 
he won. Amid great laughter the boy succeeded in eluding his 
pursuers for the five minutes and won the —- In the course of 
the struggle he upset some by diving under their canoes and raising 
himself against the bottom. 

Special Boys’ Race for two belts given by Judge Dartnel, of 
Whitby, half a mile. This was a splendidly contested race and 
elicite — enthusiasm anes the spectators, especially the 
ladies. he boys paddled a fine, long, sweeping stroke: 

Edmund Tait and Fred Lefever, senenn 


Wm. Coz and Bred Tanner, Lameiila. «26... ccc ccccvccccsvcseses 2 
Jack Fairbairn and Sandford Smith, Peterboro................... 3 
Fred Anderson and Bert Jaffray, Toronto......................000 4 
ECOG CE BU DIR TIOER, oc esccnscesccntcss edesws acleccciiceeesa 5 
Archie Reid and Frank Roseburgh.................0.-secceceeeeees 6 


Aug. 11.—The races closed this morning. The first was a sailing 
race between the first men in the open and decked races of Mon- 
day. Cook, of Toronto, was also allowed to compete. The wind 
was strong and squally, and there were some narrow escapes from 
capsizing at the jibe. On the second round Colin Fraser took the 
lead from the first and kept it. He sailed a splendid race and 
finished a long distance ahead of the others. Seven started but 
only four finished. 

Colin Fraser, Torontoand Ubique...... ot 89 bas eis sew eerensieasccecnee 1 
I NE ns a vsesccc cesdaetancaseecasenawecamia gad 2 
GS I PI oo 5 cis nic ig Ho ne sssa'u Gasca p baeeawedmenwiedasaanmen 3 
OR ee ee ere + 

The last event was a sailing race, each canoe ballasted with a 
passenger weighing at least 125lbs. There were ten starters as in 
the last race. Colin Fraser took the lead and beat every one else 
badly. His passenger was Mr. Richard Lees, of the Ubique C. C. 
The wind had died away considerably: 

NED 9 persica als stains aca ha oo ene sade Soe ce Ne emaneGuaneawaunis 1 
MN I  ocere eccicicelcira oes ccuknnemecanresasuc snide otaawsntswgucenes 2 
IR IIE oo 2h 5 calc chee ou kuac's weaicanes oan viv wasiwens 3 

The five flags for five men making the best all-round record in 
the race programme, were given to W. A. Leys, Toronto; Colin 
Fraser, Toronto and Ubique; S. Britton, Lindsay; J. N. NcKen- 
drick, Ubique; H. F. McKendrick, Ubique. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Applicants to date: N. M. Bingham, 
Rome, N. Y.; H.C. Holt, Winchester, Mass.; W. W. Holt, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Geo. W. Johnson, New York city; Geo. A.Warder, 
Springfield. O0.; W. F. Spencer, Boston, Mass.; R. S. Blake, Brook- 
TS E. Harvey Platt, New York; Arthur Amory, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Jarvis, New York; Schuyler Schieffelin, New York; J. 
Melvin Thomas, C. G. Belman, Amsterdam, N. Y.; F.R. McCreery, 
Belleville, N. J 3 W. W. Blow, Oakland, Cal.; C. E. Barber, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. H. Crawford, Dayton, O.; C.S. Parker, H.Parker, 
Boston, Mass.; A. S. Gould, Lowell, Mass.; J. H. Van Buskirk, 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y.; R. W. Richards, Sprinefield, Mass,; 'T’. E. 
Allen, Lawrence, Mass.—WM. M. CARTER, Sec. 


Pachting. 
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FIXTURES. 
AUGUST. 
25. Great Head. 27. Beverly, Open, Mon. Beach. 
3 27. South ton Club. 


25. Bar Harbor Open, Bar Har- 
bor. 27. Monatiquot,Club, Weymouth 
30. Hull, Cham., Hull 


26. Quincy, 3d hamgienstip. . 
27. G ham. 30. Cor. Cham., Marblehead. 


7. Great Head, 4th 


BRIDGEPORT “POST” CUP, Aug. 13.—Course, triangular from 
Bridgeport Light to and around Point No Point buoy to and 
around Fairweather Island buoy, to point of starting, distance 10 
miles. Weather fine, wind S.E., fl tide. 


Length. Start. Finish. Ela ._ Cor. 
Anna, J. H. Jennings......... 19.11 14130 32308 14138 1 39 ~7 
Number 4, E. W. Smith...... 21.08 14100 3 2348 14248 1 42 48 
Tripoli, Geo. Frederickson...19.07 14110 3 27 42 14356 1 8 56 
Hornet, Chas. M. Winton....20.02 1 41 50 32910 14720 142 
Leo, Frank I. Hitchcock..... 18.05 14222 33012 147 50 1 43 46 
Grace L., David Connors.....20.04 1 42 08 33213 15005 1 48% 
First prize, Anna, second =. Leo. Regatta committee and 
judges, Jay L. Clarke, C. M. Foster, O. R. Beers. 


MONATIQUOT Y. C., AUG. 15.—The second championship re- 

atta of the Monatiquot Y. C. was sailed at Weymouth on Satur- 

ay, Aug. 13. Start at 2 P. M.; course, 9 miles first and secon 
classes; 6 miles third class. The race was simply a drifting match 
over four-fifths of the course, the first class barely finishing within 
the four hours’ limit. The Secret won in first class. Second and 
third classes did not finish. 

SHINNECOCK BAY.—On Aug. 9 Bonita beat Marion 2m. 39s. 
On Aug. 13 a very pretty race was sailed by amateurs. Vinitia 
won in first class, Music second. A flag was the prize for each 
class. Course was about seven miles, to windward and return. 
An amateur race was sailed on Aug. 5, Vinitia winning. 
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THISTLE’S PROPORTIONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There seems to be an impression in some uninformed quarters 
that Thistle represents a new departure in British yacht design, 
and is a sort “queues between the American sloop and the 
regular cutter. This is an error arising from want of familiarity 
with the actual state of yachting abroad. A glance at Lloyd's 
Register will show a a majority of British yachts to have pro- 
portions very much thesame as those of the Thistle. She is really 
a much more owaly representative British cutter than the narrow 
boats which have hitherto occupied public attention. Yachts like 
Galatea, or even Genesta, are exceptions to the general run of 
British yachts. They were built to meet special racing conditions, 

ust as our sandbag jib-and-mainsails are built to meet shifting 
t. There is no more reason for cans sneer to the 
Thistle as a cutter than there would be in refusing to class our 
cabin boats as sloops because they differ from the out-and-out 
sand machine. [f the Thistle is destined to win, let us take 
defeat like men, as our British cousins have done so often, and 
not seek to console ourselves with self-deception. Should Thistle 
win on her merits, it will mean nothing more nor less thana 
triumph of cutter principles, for upon such principles she is built, 
in strong distinction to those represented in the genuine Ameri- 
can sloop. OMING BOAT. 


THE CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK Y. C. 


yo itis but four years since the fleet of the New York Y. 
C. joined forces with that of the E. Y. C. for a cruise around 
the Cape and a race off Marblehead, the united fleet that then fol- 
lowed the tug Luckenbach into the harbor had so little in common 
with that which this year made the same cruise, that it is hard to 
realize that the interval is not far greater. Montauk and Fortuna, 
who then led the schooner fleet, were absent this year, the former 
not_ racing, while the latter is on a cruise across the pond, but 
their absence was hardly noticed, the honors of the two-stick class 
all going to a younger rival. Then the “first class” had at its head 
Mischief, Gracie and Julia, while the cutters were represented by 
Wenonah, Vixen, Maggie, Rover with Halcyon and some old 
schooners making up the balance of the fleet. The new class was 
then not even creamed of, Wenonah, Bedouin and Oriva were 
only beginning to teach the lesson of outside weight, Gracie was 
sailing under her old rig, Mischief then carried a single jib, and 
then, as again this year, New York had started out to astonish the 
East, not by something new and original and abreast of the times, 
but by galvanizing a mummy into life in the old Julia, restored to 
her original sloop rig. The contrast between the sturdy tug that 
then cid duty as a tender, and the elegant vessel that bore the 
commodore’s blue pennant this season is hardly greater than that 
between the two fleets. 

In accordance with usage we should, in reviewing the present 
fleet, take the schooners first; but they are now out of fashion and 
must take their turnin the wake of the re singlestickers in 

rint as well as over the racing courses. This year, as twice be- 

ore, the class is headed by a new Burgess boat that beats her pre- 
decessor as she in turn defeated her older sister. For three vears 
the sequence has continued, longer, deeper, more lead and faster, 
until the next step must be to a full keel boat and the abandon- 
ment of the boa Puritan naturally stands as a basis of com- 
parison for all her class, and judged by her the new boat, Volun- 
teer, is deeper in body and draft, longer for about the same beam, 
stiffer and abler as far as she has been tried, a step nearer to the 
cutter in rig, as she has abandoned the fixed bowsprit, and not so 
handsome in appearance afloat; her stern, which is certainly not 
a copy of anything English save in length, detracting from her 
good looks. Of the next in rank, Mayflower, little need be said 
= now. She is in the hands of a new owner and skipper, who 

ave not yet had time to learn her ways, and who have added 
nothing to her old record. Added to this she has been unfortun- 
ate in wrecking her centerboard during the races. This has been 
repaired and she will soon swing a new suit of canvas with 4ft. 
more boom and 2ft. more gaff; but unless better handled than she 
has been thus far, neither longer wings nor the ugly coat of pot- 
lead that has spoiled all her beauty will bring her near the front 
in the trial races next month. Puritan, with a pair of new Lap- 
thorne_ headsails,is apparently up to her old form, but her size 
places her out of it with Volunteer and she will not enter the trial 
races. Atlantic has sailed very well on the cruise, showing nearer 
to Puritan than we ever expected to see her, but the work has 
been mainly reaching. In the Marblehead race she did very well 
to windward, but in the only other beat of the cruise she was ab- 
sent, withdrawing altogether after the E. Y. C. race, though with 
pe fleet. Priscilla has failed to win a better place than last in the 
quintette. 

Of the schooners Sachem naturally claims first notice by her 
wonderful work, leading the fleet, large and small, not only under 
time allowance, but when she doubled the time allowance she 
gave the smaller boats and resigned that due her by the larger 
ones. Next to her comes Iroquois, a handsome craft of the new 
type, but designed for a cruiser and too small to give her time to 
such a flyer as Sachem. Both are alike in color and general ap- 
paamenee and hard to distinguish at a distance. Palmer makes 

er reappearance this year after a long retirement, a handsome 
boat in a new rig, stern and ones. that make her look like an 
importation from the other side. She and the other big ones need 
more wind than they have had or will ordinarily get to save their 
time of Sachem. These “second rates’’ have no business now be- 
side such a modern “despatch boat” as Sachem. There is no rea- 
son, however, why they may not find plenty of sport among them- 
selves if all would race, but the trouble is that so few owners care 
to risk a beating, even where the odds are small as shown in the 
E. Y.C. race, where only half a dozen out of the large fleet of 
schooners entered. Norseman, Palmer, Mohican, Fleetwing, Re- 
public, Gitana, America, Troubadour, Phantom, and Resolute, 
should make avery fair field of entries, and it is a pity that they 
do not turn outoftener. Resolue too is out this year with a length- 
ened bow and a new rig, but one she has tried her luck in all 
the races up to and including the E. Y. C. it has been without kites 
and with a foul bottom, so that no judgment can be fairly formed 
as to her place in her class. Marion entworth too has been in 
the racing, though no one would recognize her save near at hand 
in the clean, white-hulled Troubadour. The old Magic too has cut 
in for a try this season; but none of the latter boats have been up 
in first-class racing shape. America too has been sailing wit 
the fleet with a huge excursion barge streamer aloft bearing her 
name, but she has done nothing remarkable. 

At the head of the second class still stands Bedouin, leading the 
others easily in all the sailing and a fair nay mt ary of the drift- 
ing. Never has she sailed better than in the Goelet Cup race and 
the first leg at Marblehead, on both occasions being miles ahead 
of her own class and well up to the big ones. Her mishap at Mar- 
blehead threw her out of the latter races, but she has shown that 
she is yet far from passé, and that the new débutante, Titania, will 
have to hurry very much to catch her. The latter boat has had 
a full share of misfortune, losing two topmasts, breaking her gaff 
and jamming her board; but when at her best she has been nowhere 
alongside Bedouin. The old sloops have shown up very well in 
numbers this year, Gracie. Fannie, Mischief, with a double head 
rig, Vision, Mystery and the famous Pocahontas. Gracie and 
Fanny have had some racing between the two, but it is more 
plain than ever that neither hasany business with Bedouin, and in 
the Marblehead race they more than had their hands full with the 
little cutter Huron, both being beaten flat by the latter. Huron 
is in build a cruising boat, her cabin and even the ceiling being 
peacket with mahogany, while she is heavy in build throughout; 

ut she has sailed wonderfully well on the cruise and promises to 
make a record yet under her newowners. Mischief and Vision 

did a little racing, but only cutting in at times, and neither added 

to her old record. The cruise is noteworthy for one thing, if for 

nothing else—the reappearance of the renowned Pocahontas, 
whose advent was heralded by the papers last winter as one of the 
events of the coming season. That she has not succeeded is not 
for want of talent, as she had enough aboard to navigate her to 

Hong Kong or Honolulu, including Captain Samuels; but she did 

nothing better than watpging in the rear, be 2m. astern of 

Bedouin on the first leg, 19 miles, of the Brenton’s Reef race; an 

hour astern on the run to Vineyard Haven, and beaten by the 

third class boats from Vineyard Haven to Pollock’s Rip, after 
which she did not race, : ‘ 

In the third class were only Cinderella and Clara, whose doings 
we have noticed in the previous reports. Fanita came in for the 
last race, and at Marblehead Vixen and the new Zigeuner were in 
the class, but only the latter a further attention. The last 
addition to the class, Mr. John G. Prague’s wide sloop Anaconda, 
was sailing about Newport, but not being in the fleet did not 
enter. As yet she has shown no indications that she will ever 
find a place beside Clara or Cinderella. The following list in- 
cludes the principal boats taking part in the cruise, not including 
the Eastern yachts at Marblehead: Puritan, Volunteer, Bedouin, 
Wave Crest, Bertie, Thistle, Dare, Cinderella, Pocahontes, 
Eclipse, Vision, Magic, Sachem, Regina, Atlantic, Grayling, 
Gracie, Medusa, Titania, pea agg ne ublic, Mayflower, Mystery, 
Harbinger, Crusader, Iroquois, ubadour, Phantom, Halcyon, 

Athlon Espirito, Palmer, Maggie, Speranza, 

Mischief, Princess, es, Norseman, Viking, 

ng, Whileaway, Madeline, Mohegan, olus, 


L nace. aaa 
ydia, Non 
Resolute, eetwii 























































given. With Puritan she may be com) 





Priscilla, Clara, Iseult, Concord, Ulidia, Stranger, Fanny, Var- 
= Dreadnaught, Nokomis. 

ith the fleet at times were several steamers that deserve a 
longer notice than we can give here. Susquehanna is a new steel 
boat from Harlan & Hollingsworth’s yard, designed by her build- 
ers and giving promise of something far better n the old boxes 
that are commonly rated as yachts, in the near future. She is a 
very trim leoking boat with nglish quarters and a clipper stem, 
with short bowsprit. Her arrangements below are much better 
than common, being ona plan original with her builders. The 
Sheerwater. Mr. Burgess’s latest effort in the steam line, is quite a 
handsome boat, making no pretensions to anything elaborate, but 
substantial, businesslike and shipshape,in marked contrast to many 
of the toothpick rigged nondescripts that ape the importance of a 
man-of-war. The Now Then was with the fleet at Newport, show- 
ing her speed as usual. 

The following abstract of the races shows in a more compact and 
convenient form the work done by the leading boats. In order to 
rate all correctly it is necessary to consider their size as given in 
the following table. The lengths given are calculated according 
to the fermula employed by the New York and Eastern clubs, 
es the loadline plus the square root of the sail area, divided by 
three: 


SCHOONERS, 

Length. Allows. Length. AJlows. 
Norseman........110.12 Wes. seca 87. 9.19 
POOR... << +00. 104.17 1.51 Troubadour 87.47 9. 
Mohican......... 104.01 1.51 Phantom........ 01 9.51 
Fleetwing.... ... 101.42 2.45  Crusader........ 84.50 10.58 
Republic......... 97. 4.32 Grayling......... 83.28 011.33 
Gi cc cscenscs 96.2 4.58 Iroquois.......... 81.74 2.25 
BUGIS... 2065 91.44 6.16 OS a 81.12 12.43 
ee 85.47 8.47 ads ccesiswee 13.02 

FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. 
Volunteer...... .89.20 —  Priscilla.......... 85.97 1.51 
Mayflower........ 87.99 0.4 Puritan........... 83.85 2.59 
Atlantic... ...... 86.31 1.35 
SECOND CLASS SLOOPS. 
re 73.58 9.17 Stranger.......... 68.87 14.29 
ES 71.62 10.40 PU as6 teances 66.31 14.52 
Bedouin.... ...... Shae TE. VE ice cc cccccad 66.00 15.16 
Pocahontas....... 70.95 11.25 Mischief.......... 64.79 16.05 
NE cy cincnceon 70.00 12.10 Mystery........... 60.50 19.48 
THIRD CLASS SLOOPS. 
Cinderella....... 55.45 24.50 Ulidia............. 43.93 38.43 
Clee i... ..<.-. eee «6 i(‘é«NWE x. wn. nw 48.60 32.05 
Coneord..........51.238 28.35 Wao cccee aoe 422.50 49.40 
Zigeuner........ + 45.00 36.57 


In the Shening emmmaery the distances are all in nautical miles, 
taken from the Coast Survey charts, the times are corrected ex- 
cept in the first part of the race for the Morgan cups. The races 
and runs of the cruise are given in order and numbered, each run 
which was timed being included, whether prizes were given or 
not. 

I. Aug. 4. Run from New London to Newport, no prizes, 52 miles. 

ind very light northeast at 10 A. M., light from southeast at 
noon, increasing to finish. Drifting and fluky race. Smooth 
water. 

Volunteer beats Puritan 3.22 corrected time, Atlantic 7.40, May- 
flower 55.43. Priscilla did not enter. Gracie beat Titania 5.33, 
Bedouin 17m. Sachem beats Grayling 16.22. Race unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive. Many flukes. 

Il. Aug. 5. Goelet Cu Sow and Pigs course, 40 miles, 19 miles to 
windward, % miles free and 164 miles wind abaft beam. Wind 
southeast and moderate all day. Water smooth. 

Volunteer beats Mayflower 8.42, Atlantic 10.33, Puritan 10.53, 
Priscilla 18.44. On first leg Volunteer beats Mayflower 4.16, Puri- 
tan 9.11, Atlantic 11.09, Priscilla 16.56. The free leg was too short 
for a test, but Volunteer ned 2.38 on Puritan, 2.15 on reemy 
Atlantic gains 54s. on Volunteer and Priscilla gains 4.44 by the 
times given. Bedouin beats Stranger by 5ls. on the whole race, 
Titania 1.32, Huron 7.30, Gracie 9.07, Mischief 16.42. Pocahontas 
and Fanny were not measured, but Bedouin beat them 19.08 and 29.17 
respectively. Sachem beats Iroquois 3.38, Palmer 5.17, Magic 23.07. 
Volunteer and Sachem take the Goelet Cups. A good light weather 
race with no flukes. : 

Ill. Aug. 6. Run from Newport to Vineyard Haven, 38 miles. 
Wind moderate to fresh S.E. to S.; water smooth. Course 
mostly reaching with a little spinaker work at finish. 

Mayfiower beats Puritan 2.3, Volunteer 5.33, Priscilla 26.6, At- 
lantic not entered. - A anal 

Bedouin beats Fanny 2.04, Gracie 16.46, Titania 18.11, Pocahontas 
53.43. —— beats a lot of old sloops, all larger than she, on 
even time. 

Sachem beats Norseman 3.23, Gitana 14.47, America 15.21, and a 
fleet of others so far astern that times fail to be of value. 

The race was very uneven and unsatisfactory; Volunteer led 
Mayflower and Puritan at the end of the first long reach of 20 
niles, but finally lost by going outside the Middle Ground Shoal 
into a strong tide. The times show some hard fluking among the 
schooners. ; 

IV. Aug. 8-9. Morgan Cups, Vineyard Haven to Marblehead. 
Wind fresh N.E. at start, falling during day with calms and 
drifts after first third of race. Distance 110 miles. 

The times were not worth considering, as there was too much 
fluking, but the leaders should be counted in the final summing 
up. Volunteer heads her class, Bedouin takes the prize in hers. 
Sachem is winning schooner, and Clara leads the third class in. 
The raee really concluded at Pollock’s Rip Lightship, a distance 
of 32 miles from the start, where the leaders were timed. Here 
Volunteer led Puritan by 11.10, elapsed time, Mayflower 14.50, 
Priscilla 18.10, Atlantic 20m. Bedouin led Gracie by 7m , Titania 
30m. Sachem led Palmer by 3.45 and America 9.55. Theraiethus 
far had been under very fair conditions, a long reach and a little 
easy windward work, with only moderate to hght winds and per- 
fectly smooth water. 

Vv. a. ll. E. Y. C. Race, Marblehead. Triangular course, 36 
miles, water smooth, wind fresh, S.W., with puffs at times. 
First leg, dead to windward, second leg, wind on starboard 

uarter, third leg, wind partly on port beam, bey ahead. 

Volunteer beats ritan 3.53, Atlantic 6.02, Priscilla 7.06, May- 
flower 11.0. Huron beats Gracie by 4m. and Fanny 5m., Bedouin, 
Titania and Stranger breaki own. Sachem beats Iroquois 
3.54, Troubadour 25.26, America \ 

The weather work on the first leg, almost the only work of the 
kind on the entire cruise, is unfortunately of little value, as the 
leaders sailed different courses. To sum up, Volunteer beat her 
class, leading the nearest boat, Atlantic, by 7.45. As she and 
Atlantic had sailed the same course, the figures may be taken as 
correctly ve her gain; but it was evident that had Puritan 
not sailed a totally different course, she would have been second 
boat. We have no desire to disparage Atlantic or to rob her of 
any of the laurels which she fairly won here, but what all want to 
know now is, how much faster is Volunteer than Mayflower and 
Puritan. The former, unfortunately, must be left out of the cal- 
culation, but Puritan can fairly be placed several minutes ahead 
of Atlantic, judging by all the sailing between the two this year 
and last, for Puritan’s power to windward is known to all, while 
Atlantic’s best sailing has been off the wind. Puritan then ma: 
be placed at least midway between Volunteer and Atlantic, whic 
would make her about 4m. slower over a 12-mile leg to windward 
in a clubtopsail breeze and smooth water than Volunteer. 

Volunteer wins Herald Cup and $250, Puritan $50, Huron wins 

100, Gracie $50, Zigeuner $75, Sachem $259, L[roquois $50. 

VI. Aug. 15. Vineyard Haven to Newport, Providence cups, 38 
miles. Fresh S.W. wind, smooth water, reach at start, beat of 
15 miles down Vineyard Sound; one leg of 2 miles, close- 

hauled, to finish. 

Volunteer beats Puritan 7.14, Mayflower disabled, Atlantic and 
Priscilla not in. Sachem beats Magic 24.36, Palmer 24.59 on u- 
lar allowance, not counting handicap given by Sachem for this 
race. 

Volunteer and Sachem each take $250 cups. 

On the beat of 15 miles Volunteer and ritan were not accur- 
ately timed, but the former gained about 5m. 

VII. Aug. 16. Newport, Sow and Pigs course, Newport cups, 40 

miles. <A drifting match with flukes. 

Volunteer beats Puritan 12.02, Mayflower 31.28. 

Sachem beats Magic 3.46. 

Volunteer wins ‘9650, Gracie $350 on walkover, and Cinderella 

beating Fanita. Sachem wins $650. ; 

A casual glance over the above table shows several import- 
ant points. First, the work of Volunteer, like all such series the 
majority of the races are unsatisfactory, the first was a drift, 
the second was better but with no eee ans ag little spinaker 
work, the third was marred by Volunteer’s fluke off the middle 
geome. the fourth a drift, etc., but still the amount of test racing 

8 up to the ae. and we must make the best of it. So far it 

shows one thing, that Volunteer was always ahead, under any con- 

ditions, and that she is a very fast anes —— when new sails, 
new bottom, and sailed by her skipper for the first time are taken 
into account. How much faster than Mayflower in her old form 
no one knows, as all com ns are worthless, for reasons before 

i more closely. Volun- 

teer beats Puritan by 3.22, 10.53, 3.53, 7.14, 12.02, and before the calm 

in race No.4, the time of which is not inclu she beat her about 


8m. corrected. On the other hand, in No. 3, Puritan beat Volun- 


teer by 3:30. To fairly average these results is a difficult matter. 
but they certainly do not show the new boat to be more than 7m. 
faster, corrected time, than the old. On the occasion that Puritan 
was beaten by 10:53, she was not sailed by Captain Crocker, a fact 
to be considered; and the beat of 12:02 wasin adrifting match. In 
the E. Y. C. race Puritan lost, as shown before, in the windward 
work, but Volunteer too wasted some of her lead later on in hunt- 
ing for the second mark. Altogether she ra should have 
beaten Puritan nearly 7m. in the 36 miles of the course. This es- 
timate of 7m. is less rose-colored than many that have been made, 
but we ask no one to accept our opinion. The figures given are 
mostly official, and we believe, correct to a matter of a few seconds; 
the attendant circumstances of each race are stated as fairly and 
fully as possible, and our readers can e their own calculations 
from the data. We do not place much faith in such computations, 
especially in comparing boats that have never met, as Thistle and 
Volunteer, through the medium of one or two other boats; for un- 
less a man is thoroughly familiar with the boats and all conditions 
of their sai ,» he can form no idea. Here is a specimen of 
the mass of stuff spoken and printed of late, taken from the 
me: 

“The Puritan beat Sir Richard’s cutter 16m. 19s., and unques- 
tionably proved that she was better by 12m. at the least. This 
year the Puritan is in much better form than she ever was before, 
and yet in a race of forty-three miles sailed by the Volunteer in 
less than four hours and four minutes, she was compelled to yield 
to the new sloop by 7m. 14s. If there is any meaning in compara- 
tive tests, therefore, the clear significance of the races in which 
the two new champions have sailed is that the Thistle needs to be 
more than 8m. faster than the Genesta in order to beat the Volun- 
teer. However, whether she be victor or vanquished, we extend 
her all the same a right hearty welcome.” 

The facts that in the only real race they sailed Puritan beat 
Genesta but 144m., and also that Genesta is sailing far better this 
year, with different rig and ballast, than she did in America, find 
no place in the calculation. The Sun makes a similar blunder; 
Volunteer beats Mayflower 2h. 23m. over a course of 110 miles, 
equal to about 50m. over a course of 38 miles. Now Thistle can 
beat Genesta or Irex not more than 10m. over the same course, 
hence Volunteer is 40m. faster than Thistle. 

The trial races should tell more accurately the difference be- 
tween Volunteer and her fellows, though Puritan will not be in, 
but there is little to be gained by such speculation in any case, 
unless for betting purposes. It is enough to know that Volunteer 
is a success from the start, and that all her sponsors have to do is 
to learn her ways and perfect all details, as thus far no radical 
fault is apparent. 

Sachem’s superiority over her class stands out in the record of 
every race, and Mr. Burgess may well be proud ofher. Certainly 
nothing that floats in the entire fleet can touch her, and she is not 
only fast but handsome. 

From the above abstract it is evident that in so far as the choice 
of a defender goes there is no necessity for trial races, Volun- 
teer’s racing thus far has proved that, but the races will be sailed, 
and very properly; as they serve a good purpose in the opportuni- 
ties they afford for practice. 

There is one point in the record, an unpleasant one in many 
ways for a New York man to deal with, which we would prefer 
not to touch on in connection with a cruise that has been so well 
managed and successful in many ways, but it is written in every 
line of the official times and is patent to ail who do not wilfully 
close their eyes. Look at the list of winners and then say who 
dances and who plays the piper. The foilowing list of winners of 
first, second and third places in each class and race tells the story. 
The Boston yachts are in full-faced type, the New York boats in 
roman. We have placed each boat not according to present own- 
ership, but by nationality, so to speak, and the result is easily 
seen. The prizes, the Herald cup, the Morgan cups, the Goelet 
cups are not shown, we are not talking now of mugs but of honors; 
were they added the record would show but one cup and two 
purses for New York, one of the latter a walkover. 
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SCHOONERS. First CLASs. SECOND CLASS THIRD CLASS 





Volunteer. | Gracie. Cinderella. 
Puritan. Titania. = 
Atlantic. Bedouin. -— 


1. Sachem. 
I. > Grayling. 








1. Sachem. Volunteer. Bedouin. —_—- 
It. | 2. Iroquois. Mayflower. | Stranger. —_—_——_- 
3. Palmer. Atlantic. Titania. oe 
eee ce aaa 
| 1. Sache m. Mayflower. Bedouin. Cinderella. 
Ink. | 2. Norseman. | Puritan. Fanny. Bertie. 
3. Gitana. Volunteer. | Gracie. Athlon. 
1, Sachem. Volunteer. Bedouin. Clara. 








Iv. | 2. Iroquois. | Mayflower. Gracie. Cinderella. 
| 3. Magic. Priscilla. Huron. Ulidia. 
oa mae a erase va : 5 reer 
| 1. Sachem, | Volunteer. Huron, Zigeuner. 

V. | 2. [roquois. | Puritan. Gracie. Cinderella. 
| 3. Troubadour, Atlantic. Fanny. Vixen. 
| 1, Sachem. Volunteer. | ———— oat 

VI. | 2. Magic. | Puritan. —_——_ alee 
| 3. Palmer. Mayflower. ———— —— 

1, Sachem. Volunteer. | Gracie. Cinderella. 
VII. | 2. Magic. Puritan. - Fanita. 
| _ Mayflower. _——— — 


| 


In the schooner class Sachem takes first place in every case, New 
York coming in for the second berth. Inthe large class New York 
has no place at all. Boston takes first,second and three third 
places. As yet Boston has but one new boat, Titania, in the 
second class, and she has done nothing on the cruise. The little 
Huron, however, a genuine Bosten production, very fairly thrashed 
both Gracie and Fanny in the best race of the cruise. Thanks to 
the cutter Bedouin, New York’s record in this class is not so bad 
as it ht have been. In the third class New York shows better, 
simply ause Boston has not any boats in the class. What she 
may do soon was only too clearly shown in the E. Y.C. race, where 
a small Burgess cutter, a cruising boat and ee new, 
with rough bottom as she came from the builders, and stiff gear 
and unstretched sails, made a good race with New York’s old 
favorite, Vixen, a larger boat, and finally saved her time on such 
a crack as Cinderella. In this latter she was favored by a fluke 
near the finish, but still the performance was a remarkable one 
and may well set New York to thinking. Zigeuner is a veritable 
cruiser, but what if Boston puts a racer_of the same type in the 
class? What of her inches is there in New York that can face 
Pappoose in the next lower class to-day? What will the record of 
next year’s cruise show at this rate? _ 

We do not wish to stir up jealousies or sectional feeling, the 
united fleet that races at New York in the spring and at Newport 
and Marblehead in the summer should be one in friendly feeling 
and only fair and amicable rivalry should exist among its mem- 
bers, but we cannot, as friends of New York and New York yacht- 
ing, sit quietly by without an effort to waken her yachtsmen from 
the apathy into which they have fallen. Our warning of last 
spring has borne little fruit, but its truth is confirmed by the races 
just sailed, in which New York cuts such a sorry figure. Who 
takes all the schooner prizes? not New York’s old t with long 
records, but Boston’s new flyer with a modern hull and rig. Who 
tops the great singlestick class? Boston’s latest achievement, con- 
ceived and built while New York was pacidly calculating how 
much slower than Puritan Thistle’s sailing showed her to be. 
Where is New York in the same class? This year New York leads 
the second class, but that is partly oo cutter that she has 
frequenty disowned and partly because ton has not taken up 
this size of boat in earnest. t has Pocahontas done to help 
the class? Has her resurrection brought credit or the reverse to 
New York yachtsmen? The keynote of Boston’s yachting is Pro- 
Cg that of New York is the Past. What she has done, what 

i is to do some = in the meanwhile she sits quietly and 
contentedly and lets ton sail her races and win her cups, even 
to the defense of the long prized trophy the first great emblem of 

New York’s supremacy in yachting. 

To pass to a much pleasanter subject, the ment of the 
cruise has been creditable both to the club and the officers to whom 
it was intrusted, and while the fleet has held together longer, the 
racing has also been better and there has been more of it than 
usual. No better leader for the fleet could be found than the 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


= “Holberton’s Art of Angling.” 
| 
| 







Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animalsand 

Cc 





Pronounced by anglers the most practical work on angling yet published. 
ene te by Draceiates or SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS. 


a eS ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


HILL ON THE DOG. Manufacturers of 
See MEN? AaD Disns | LIN ES E*IisSsHrinGaoe TACH LE, 


MANAGEMENT - DISEASES. 
sen tants Henenenams ied {8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 


A NEW REPEATING 


12-GAUGE, SHOTGUN. 
6-SHOT. The Best Made. 


A gun with 30- Safe, 
in. Rolled Steel Quick, 
Barrel. Well-Made, 


Plain Pistol Grip Stock, only $25.00, CHEAP. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW ONE. SEND FOR 
MANUFACTURED BY THE _ Descriptive Circular, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co. New pre Conn. 


Stores: 312 Broadway, New York, and 418 Market 8t., San Francisco. 


JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


“Forest and Stream” Fables, | a lias Split Bamboo Rods. 


By AWAHSOOSE. 
Made by Chas. E. Wheeler. 


1, ™% " pies Who Didn’t Know It Was Loaded. AND 
. Wise and Foolish Pike. 
e Fox and His Guests, 


4. The Foolish Fish, 
5. The Robin and the Pewee. BO AT 
6. ¥ Unlu 


cky Bass. 
The Shrike and the Hawk. 


“Mannal, 

Biable Casey Olland Kos $7.00 

Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), = .6@ 
Sold by Druggists; or 























A series of seven fables in ane a to every one a picture. 


All of them have pith and point bes ogeneentes by anglers 
and sportsmen, but not a as of ome s without a moral for BUILDING 


the wise and foolish of — world in general. Price 10 cents. 





For sale by all newsdealers 
Ss Rod: beelt té A 
FOREST AND ) STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, eS SS 
‘ark Row, New York. FOR lowe Fiexequeel. : — — he ‘Mounted,  Soltd 
. eel Sea elt Ferrules, Me ugs, Cane 
LONDON: “Davinp & Co., 1 Finch Lane. a Butt, Extra Tip, in hollow. round * 


pone dealer for them 


ee Every Acme Rod Guaranteed. 
AMA e Acme Rod No. 6, $16.25. Acme Rod No. 4, $14.50. 














N Mi ’ M Box 3,048. 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
, w | DEP. ih with oS plates of working drawings a 3 
——_ $2.2 "wih a / 
e323 ‘ma 
FOREST RUNES, By Geo. W. Sears, ‘Nessmuki. — | Forest and Stream Publishing Co., eu | a 
w Ee 
i oan eae Bod panes, Lay ya heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, with New Yore NY. Hae : 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS. Ti *taee 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,40 Park Row, N. Y. SPORTSMAN'S QUTFIT, QUEEN2CO.s24 Gesrs:Pu 


unlem it soning fom tna of shat met de Be Ie aaa es sacra 
KIMBALL’S SATIN WILBUR’S = (Gb Bie 


aviga STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES. Eee 

eee People ot refined taste who desire exceptionally fine OCOA-TH ETA Baenat a ears 2 me 
cigarettes should use only our Straight Cu reaniree no boiling, and is the mast convenient aera = — 

put = in — oer and boxes ot ere! Stier dene Een i or. Sn | 


14 First Prize Medals. WMS. KIMBALL -& CO | #0. wiLBuR & SOS, Wir; Phila, 








EW PLATES, TAPS, DIES, ETC., FOR 
miths and amateurs. Send for ill llustrated 
ogue to S. W. CARD & CO., Mansfield, Mass, 
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| CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGES! 


The Only Genuine aine Machine-Loaded Cartridge 
in the Market. 
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“S9GINLYVD Y3GMOd GOOM 
BLACK POWDER CARTRIDCE. 





UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY | AND CONVENIENCE. 


The superior quality of these cartridges is not the result of chance, but arises from the fact that the 
Chamberlin Cartridge Machine is so constructed that every charge of powder and shot is measured with 
mechanical accuracy, and the wads, which are made especially for use in these machines, are of uniform 
thickness, and placed upon the powder and shot with a suitable and unvarying pressure, an advantage which 
cannot be secured by any other method of loading cartridges. Every trap shooter understands the advantages 
of uniform velocity of shot in wing shooting; this cannot be obtained except the charges of powder and 
shot are alike in each cartridge, and the wadding placed upon each with the same pressure. This is accom- 
plished in the Chamberlin Machine by means of graduated rammers, which are adjustable to any desired 
pressure, from five pounds to one hundred pounds. Thorough experiments have been made by which it is found 
that thirty-five pounds’ pressure upon the powder wads gives the best results in Black Pow der 
cartridges, and seventy-five pounds the best results in WA7Ood Powder cartridges. Previous to 
the invention of the Chamberlin Cartridge Machine, experiments in this direction could not be made, for the 
reason that no means for ascertaining the pressure that was applied to the wads had been devised. A blow 
of the mallet was an unknown quantity, and no two blows were alike, and the same can be said of hand 
pressure upon the rammer. 


The following REMARKABLE SCORES were made with Chamberlin Cartridges: 





On July 11, same ge and conditions: 











Match at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 20. Conditions, 50 singles and 25 doubles: PSTIOR. «5's 6c(ss:e-0:010 broke 90 out of possible 100 
J. R. SrIck.................. 94 out of possible 100 MCDUFF.........-++++4 —_ -hlUl 
BS; TI 6050s cnsiew war's 90 * oe 100 A. MEADERS........... 87 “0 
Soaeneyey epr et © ces ere oe . : This, we believe, is the highest average ever made at 700 clay-pigeons, one-half being 
MOIDGBE os. ci0 sins senscanincess 88‘ ‘ 100 doubles, and shows the superiority and uniformity of the Chamberlin Machine-Loaded 
A; MBADERS, ..46:0:000065 000% 86“ s 100 Cartridges. 
12-Gauge, | Club or Climax Shells, loaded 3 1-4 drams powder, 1 1-8 « oz. shot, ” - Per 100, $2.50 
With 3 1-2 drams powder. o - ‘- * - - ~ sg 2.60 
10-Gauge, Club or men Shells, loaded 4 1-4 drams powder, 1 1-8 a or 1 1-4 shot, - - - - - - we 2.75 
With 4 1-2 drams powder, ~ - - - . » ~ Ss 2.85 
Same re Wooa ition, 12-Gauge, per 100, $3.50; 10-Gauge, per 100, $4.00. 
Loads for Trap Shooting, 2.60; 2.85. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
In order to secure the lowest cost of transportation, and insure speedy delivery, Selby Smelting and Lead Co.. San Francisco, Cal 
“9 ’ ey 
nena ONE Cay RSENS Sey ee ey oe ee: Supplies the Pacific Coast and Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming Terri- 


The Atlantic Ammunition Co., 291 Broadway, New York,| _ tories. 
Supplies the New England States, New York, New Jersey, East sr ee Dela. Trade in Ceorgia and Florida 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Carolina. May be supplied either from New York or Cleveland. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge Co., Cleveland, O. 
Supplies all the Middle and Southern States not elsewhere named. : a to shere net eee era ag Tonio rae oe 
The Western Arms & Cartridge Co., 108 Madison Street, | /2>«. 
Chicago, Ill., Blue Rock Pigeons and Traps 
Supplies Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska and Dakota. Supplied from all above named depots, 
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Sportsman’s Library. 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


k Fishes Fred Math 25 
mdac es, 0 
an Angler’s Book, Memorial Edition, je 
RR RR LEE FASE Oe 
Amoreas Salmon Fisherman..............-- 100 
Angling, Peunell..... .........065 see ceeeees 50. 
Angling Talks, Dawson.........--.-.ssesse0es 50 
Art of Angling, Holberton............. . ... 50 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall........ sandage 3 00 
Winih Comms PEIN sos 0-0 2- scnyacaveccerua<ss 1 %. 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roose- 

GIN CI so: 5k din or an SaxGoo boa ce 5 0scne 1 50 
Fishing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect- 

Giant UE GREE oc oo kn vnssveccasecececes 2 50 
Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout,Keene 1 50 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes................-+ 2 00 
Fly Fishing, Pennell....................+++-- 50 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............. 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing....,..... 2 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With Hook and - 

BAG: scree So cddvav cater dedsadsatabvusas<dcien 
Fysshe and Fysshynge.............+s0+seeeee- 1 00 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............ 30: 


Moser Practical Anglér, a Guide to Fly 
WHEE. ccs cheddadi. ebdecdend (vequcenece . 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing... .. ...... ‘ 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. js 
RO Renee 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

Ct: IE sc osee. ocaccasdscescesnene 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 
The Game Fish ot the Northern States and 

British Provinces, by Roosevelt............ 20) 
Trout Culture, Slack...... 

NATUKAL HISTORY. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 1 50 
A. O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds. 
American Bird Fancier. oe 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 2 
Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds. 

3 vols., $30; colored, $60; Water Birds, 3 
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GON ME OUI ccc sc cvecesccrecccsese ‘ 
Gite soa Fas evanig coeds soncccrcendancees 75 
Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson............ 1% 
Birds Nesting, Ingersoll...............+see0++ 1% 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania.............. 400 
Birds and Their-Haunts............cscescoces 3 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............. 50 
Common Objects of the Seashore......:..... 50 
Coues’ Check List of North American Birds 3 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 

ac nac aca? & otacaoantencdusemeese 2 
Guide to the Study of Insects, Packard..... 5 00 
Half Hours with a Naturalist............... 1 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa.........-.-++e0005 


Insect World, Figuier..............-.-+:-+00++ 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Harris..... 
Intelligence of Animals, 54 illus., Menaut... 
Mammals of New York, paper $4; cloth.... 
Manual of Taxidermy, Mayna 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan.............. 
Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plates. 
Minot’s Land and Game Bi 
Native Song Birds. 
Naturalist’s Assistant, Kingsley. : 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................. 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 
Shore Birds......... i a hora pa ee aaa IN 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher, Manton..... 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, ...... 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, paper 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane, by Prof. Wil- 

son, J. G. Lockhardt, James and Dr. 

agin. 6 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 
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BOATING AND YACHTING. 

Art of Sailmaking, illustrated............... 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison........... 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. ... 
Boat Sailor’s Manual........ PES 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers....... 
Book of Knots, illustrated nae 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. .......... 
Canoe and Boat Building tor Amateurs, W. 

IIE disc tain ak danoaens dos. béeeo cee 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux................. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 
Canoe and Camera........ 
Canoe, Voyage of the Pa: 
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oe san, How to Build Them, Parker 
Mc | pratkececcuccnsensekane Cuetad 
Corinthian Yachtsman, Biddle.............. e 


Cruises in Small Yachts Speed.. 
Cruise of the Little Nan........ 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery. 
Fore and Aft Seamanship..... ey ass 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop......... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing.............. 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin, Samuels. 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing, Fitz- 
SIs aside 56 : 
co POM MINE NOOR co.cc :caccucesaeecseces 
Inland Voyage..:....- ccc acaGaeaddderens 
Modei Yachts, Grosvenor..........--+-+eeeeee 
Paddle and Po cat accnn) aanaaunrcesede 
Practical Boat Building, Neison A 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies : 
Rigyers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistant..... 
Sails and Sailmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. 
Sailor’s Handy Book, Lieut. Qualtrough.... 
Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell, illus. 
Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts............. 
The America’s Cup, paper 50; cloth ......... 1 
The Canoe Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé........ eo 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick ......,........- 1 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp..... ..... 16 
Yacht and Boat yo, MN eS caaeomets 10 
Yaoht Vesigning, Biddle. ..........0scccesese i 
3 
7 
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Yacht Sailor, Vanderbeck................ a 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfeld-Hicks 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt... 

achtsman’s Guide, Patterson... 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules 








Road, Sign: Seamanship, etc............ 1 
Yachtsman’s Manual and Handy Book, by 

GIs ccsencd cprcacaxaeccasdccsssees« 3 

KENNEL. 

American Kennel, Burges..........-- +++ 3 

reeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 3 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel................ccee. . 
Dies, UH ARM Ae WEEEE os cc sivcsecescccseseete 2 
Dog Breaking, Floyd De ntaaccrsse ccewacane tere 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson.................4+ 38 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 3 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond...... 1 


Dog Training, First Lessons and Points of 
J udging aT La eicnaadetacnenceasssencehenes 
Dogs and Their Doin Morris... Pe Stee e, 1 1 
ogs, nagement of, Mayhew, 16mo....... 
Dogs, Points of Judging.............2seeeeeee 25 
Dogs: and the PUBHO....:>-.2.- stéderes oce0 v3 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
noe by aes: aan’ Nee <a “re 2 00 
nglishe Do; 0! Aidskuatesees 
English K. Cs. Boo , Vol I 
English K. C. 8S. Book, Vols. III. toIX.,each 4 
English K. C.S. Book, Vols, XI.to XIII.,each 4 
Glover’s Album. Treatise on Canine 
Our Friend the Dog, Stables...... aa 
Points of Judging and First Lessons........ 25 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............. 150 
Principles of Do Training, Ashmont....... 50 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack.............0e2++0+ 3°00 
haghenge ED BU Isis v vcdedodseseccnseace 3 00 
= 


50 
50 
Diseases 50 
60 


8 
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The Mastiff, the History of, M. B. Wynn.... 2 
ning Trick 


: Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo.......... 


Adrants Mis When Afuray 1% 
ventures in the erness, Murray.:... 
Campa ‘and Tramps in the ‘Adirondacks, 
orthru 


Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 

PE aC opla vacua duarmnsducesautendededtees 1 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 1 
Canoe and a Cookery, by “Seneca”’..... 1 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson........ 
FRING O0i COMMING 6c-05- occ ccccccsccdcseves 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s.... 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher.... 
The Shaybacks in Camp............0...0+000e 
Won Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 
Woodcraft, “N k” 





uw nape 
GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS, 
Adirondack Guide, Wallace.................. 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard.............. 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast................... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
GOVOPTIMONS TODOEE..........ccccvccsevccens 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, paper... 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake, RT ncn thacdi ct detcsnterasccatates¢ 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moesehead Lake... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake R’g’n 
Guide Book and Map of Dead River on 
Guide to Adirondac hy ee Stoddard .... 
Guide to Androscoggin Region............... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
Jersey Coast......... Seta aieddadaeake el 
Map of 8t. Lawrence River.......... sae 
Map of the Indian River, Florida, Le Baron, 
strong linen paper, $3; plain.. ............ 
Map of the Thousand Islands................ 
Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 
Old St. Augustine, illus...... .. S Sudetidaceade 
Our New Alaska, by Charles Hallock... .:: 
Southern California, by T. S. Van Dyke..... 
St. Lawrence River Charts, U.S. Survey... 
HUKSE, 

Roots and Saddles, Mrs. Custer............. 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........ ............ 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo 
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Diseases of Horses, Dalziel, paper...... .... 
Horses, Famous American Race............. 7 
Horses, Famous American Trotting......... 15 
Horses, Famous, of America................. 
Horsemanship for Women, Mead, illus. by 
gid cc cnatacdnedaccopsaniaceveaaerums 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses, 
I aded acdc indaeieuandsccencuecaaase . 
Jenning’s Horse Training 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor, 400 illus............ 3 00 
al Horse Management .............. 3 00 
McClure’s Stable Guide...............ceee0ee+ 100 
Practical Horse Keeper...........sssseeceeee 2 00 
Beaten One DVIVING. .......0<.ccevessens « aceeaten 20 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s..... 3 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n,8vo 3 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed.,12mo.. 2 
pi re 8 
The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
In cocce. duanvatdedgdsdes hes 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going..... 
Wallace’s Ameriean Stud Book.............. 10 
Wallace's American Trotting Register, 2 vols 20 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 2 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse, illus..... 1 
HONTING—SHOOTING. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
re he eee eee J 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... 2 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 
Bear Hunting. Bowman...................... 
Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 
Field, Cover and Trap Shootings Bogardus.. 
Fifty Years with Gun and Ro 
Frank Forester’s Serting Scenes and Char- 
acters .2 vol., cloth. 
F. Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 
Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp.... ....... 
How 1 e a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 
How I Became a Sportsman, Avon. ....... 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty................ 
Hunter and Trapper, Qiadee cea dudalen 
PRCA TIO TION vic ccccsiesccscnsiccces 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Roosevelt.. 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................. 
Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............. 2 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan....... 2 
Rifle Practice, Wingate.........._.......... 15 
Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke...... 1 50 
Shooting, Blakey...... ...cccccccesecceccccees 
Sheoting on the ba aw edeesasewdenatewen’ 
Sport with Gun and OEMs. aan naacen 10 
Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. 5 
ee er 5 
o 
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Sporting Adventures in the Far West....... 
Still-Hunter, Van Dyke 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener..... 
NN II anc dnscackeuscccnsennacuceceusa 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
UN ut. 2a dad adda dade cnuecedd cdtncdaseace 1% 
Trajectory Test............ aialaes ceagdee <oue, | ae 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, 
TY Ris Or ovat dcccevisdcereses 3246 an 
With Pack and Rifle in the So. West, Daunt 1 
SPUOKTS AND GAMEs. 
American Boy’s Own Book SportsandGames 2 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Stonehenge....... 1 
Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes..... .... 2 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 2 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 3 
Se natin ot thanai tipeuta; tanehs akedae an 
neyclo aof Ru mehenge. 
MIR NOMINEE oc cnend ncvdcradoerécccegaencee 50 
SEE cc ccnseseuonnneee one ‘ 
The Law of Field Sports. 
Whist for Beg: ners 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.. .... 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
Ce Fes Fe ih he cccsecececccceccs 
Atlas of New J EE 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
IIE, WRN cos cnceccencedescuacanas 
Complete Poultry Manual.. 
Eastward Hol........... 
Fire Acres Too Much... 
Forest and Stream Fables.. a8 
Growth of the Steam Engine....... .. ... . 
Hand Book of Tree Planting, Egleston...... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
ncn cvdcdden acc ccnesedqcenes 
TO ON Oe a osc cecccese cc ccesceos- one 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester, 2 vols. 
ME WUE caatcadadcdencsucetecsteasacee ae 
WGeRNME WH POGIID. oi esc 5S dakccccccccesens 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illus............. ... 
Orange Culture...............+...... ae 
Our Arctic Province, Alaska, Elliot 
Practical 5 Seay by Fuller....... 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright. 
Profits In POGIIY......5022. csctcce. ce 
Profitable Poultry Keepin 
Seertecan's Cnastesen, Wailiedie 0s... : 
?, eee 
Text Book on Steam and Steam Engines.... 
The Aneroid Barometer; its Construction 
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Wild Woods Life, Farrar...............-.++++ 1 
Wonders of the Yellowstone, Richardson... 
Woodcraft, by Nessmuk. 
Woods and Lakes of 





YACHTS, BOATS 
CANOES, 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 
BY 
C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 


AUTHOR or “Our Boys, anD WHat TO Do WirTH THEM. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
AND 


WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL ORAFT 
SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 


Designing, Model Making, Drawing; Model Yachts, their Design and Construction; Lead 
Keels; S.ils and Principles of Model Yacht Sailing; Spars, Rigging and Fittings for Model 
Yachts; Model Yavht Sailing and Raing; Sails for Boats and Canoes; Reeting Gear; Prac- 
tical Building; Steam and Manual Power Canoes; Canoes, Kayak, Proa, Birch, Pram, 
Corragh, Coracle, Junk, Sampan; Construction of Rob Roy Canoe; Canadian Birch and 
Canvas Canoes; Saarpies, Building and Rigging; Centerboards; Descriptions of Designs; 
Singlenanded Sailing; Rob Roy, Procyoa, Kate, Silver Cloud, Undine, iper, Titwillow ; 
Interior Plans, Rigging and Sailing, Cooking, eto. Displacement Sheet and Caloulations. 


DESIGNS: 


Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 

Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. 

Satling Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake, Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by C. P 
Clayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Aaxilliary (steam and sail) fishing boat. 


This volume contains much that is valnable and interesting to American yachtsmen and 
canoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of in a simple 
and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 

Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 


Price, Postpaid, 83.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


39 Park Row, New York. 


WOODCRAFT. | 


By ‘‘NESSMUK.”’ 





A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admir- 
ably in putting the wisdom so acquired invo plain and irtelligible English. The chapters are 
written to teach the amateur to journey through the wilderness with ease; to sleep on a 
fragrant elastic bed and pillow at night, instead of abrading his vertebra against roots and 
stubs; to go light; to keep warm and dry; to cook plain, wholesome meals; to come out of 
the woods refreshed and comforted; to get a dollar’s worth of recreation for every dollar 
spent. It is the thing that thousands of novices are looking for; because it gives them just 
the advice and practical information they want. Then there are hints as well for old o»mp- 
ers, who will be surprised to see how much ‘‘Nessmuk” can tell chem; and stories anecdotes, 
and a never-failing supply of mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can appreciate a 
good thing told in camp or in print. Cloth, 160 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row, New York. 


TAR AUDUBON MAGAZN 


The August number contains the following: 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON—VIL. 

THE WOOD THRUSd. 

BYRAM AND GHOPAL-IV. 

HINTS 10 AUDUBON WORKERS—111. 
THE TRADE IN BIRD SKINS 

CHARLEY’S WONDERFUL JOURNEY-—IV. 
BIRDS AS FERTILIZERS 


THE AUDUBON NOTE BOOK: 
Membership Returns 
Fight Between Snake and Bird. 
Local Bird Nomenclature. 
The tditor's Talk. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 








Monthly, 30 cts. per year; 6 cts. per copy. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


40 Park Row, New York. 


Yacht Race Supplement, 


FOR 1887. 


The Forest and Stream Yacht Race Supplement now 
on sale at all news stands, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price (10 cents) from this office, has a review of 
international yacht racing, illustrations drawn by C. P. 
Kunhardt, of Volunteer, Thistle, America, Puritan and 
Mayflower; lines of Vanduara, America, Arrow, Galatea, 
Atlantic and Genesta; comparative sections of large 
yachts; map of the N. Y. Y. OC. course, etc., etc. It 
makes a complete record and is the best thing in 
print to give one an accurate and comprehensive re- 
view of the subject. 























100 FOREST AND STREAM. [Ave. 25, 1887, 


SMALL (THE Auausow Bance 


YACHTS, | 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it 
presents an attractive appearance, and is pro- 
tected from tarnishing by a slight blush of oxy- 

. . . dation on its surface. 
Their Desi and Construction KY- We are now in a position to execute orders for 
’ these badges to any extent. Wherever they have 
been sent they have met general approval, and 
every member of the Audubon Society should 


euplified by the Ruling Types Sass afpincnee UP ™ "Om 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Of Modern Practice, scam auencainiai 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. Yellowstone P ark 


A beautiful album 11x14 with 25 plates. Prepaid 


_—_— by express, price $7.50. 
er so JAY HAYNES, Fargo, Dakota. 
Coftsiogue of Yellowstone Park and Northern 
Pacific views free. 








Iu the Stud. 


BLEMTON KENNELS, 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 


Fox-Terriers at Stud 


Champ. LUCIFER (as in preesenti)—Fee $50, 
Toafew ageneres bitches. 
Sire, champion Splinter; dam, Kohinoor, winner 
of many cups and prizes in England. 


BACCHANAL—Fee $20. 


Winner of many prizes in America and England, 
Sire, ch. The ravian; dam, ch. Bedlamite. 


REGENT VOX-—Fee $10. 


Prize winner. 
Sire, Tackler; dam, Sandy Vic. 


RESOLUTE—Fee $20. 
To a few approved bitches. 

Sire, champ. Result; dam, champ. Diadem. 

Lucifer and Bacchanal have returned from 
England with fresh laurels, Lucifer winning lst 
in open dogs at the Jubilee show in the strongest 
class ever shown. 

Address GERMAN HOPKINS, 


tf Hempstead, L. I. 


Irish Setter Sarsfield, 


(Champion Garryowen ex Currer Bell II.) 
In the Stud. Fee $25.00. 


Imported to breed to Elcho and @lencho 
bitches. His breeder, Mr. Giltrap, says: ‘tHe will 
be even handsomer than Garryowen. His per- 
formances for a puppy in the Irish setter field 
trials were very superior,” The London Field 
says: “The PUPPY Sarsfield was the fastest 
animal on the field, carries himself apbendidly, 
and will make one of the best working Irish set- 
ters of the day. Address W. H. PIERCE, Peek- 
skill, N. Y. jy14,3mo 


for Sale. 


For SALE.~GREENER HAMMERLESS, 12- 
bore » finest <aty, made, weight 84, 
, modified c ; has been shot about 
twenty-five times only, and is exactly as good as 
new; fine case. J. M. FAVILL, 1 State street, 
New York City. aug25,2t 


FS wn agg: Fk gy REPEATING 
» COS one year ; 
hedaman N.C. NUTTING, Mereaith, N; ~~ 


ORSALE.—A BAKER THREE-BARRELED 
gun, cest $125; will sell for $75 with case. 
Address C.F. DA 


augll,3t Bethlehem, N. H. 








































































EA TROUT.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS 
\) for sale or lease, a ten years government fish- 
ing lease of Tracadie and Pockmouche rivers. 


largest size in New Brunswick, Canada. Men and 
canoes can be had at all times on either. These 
streams are very accessible. Particulars, with 

lans showing routes by rail, on application to 
— JACK, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
a 











R SALE.—AN ISLAND ON THE SOUTH- 





Life Building, 32 Nassau st., N. Y. myl9,tf 








ALMON FOR RENT, TWO DAYS FROM 

New York to the river. First-class fishing 

for four rods, camp house, four rooms; guides 

engaged for present owner who cannot go to the 

ls; trout lake —anee Apply to BEY & 
MBRIE, 18 Vesey st., New York. tf 








Cloth, 370 pages of type and 


illustrations, and 70 plates. Size ANRW BOOK BY CAPT. FARRAR 


ot page, 14i4x12} Price $7.00. FROM LAKE TO LAKE. 


ATrip Across Country. An entertaining story 
ofthe Androscoggin Lakes Region. By Capt. 


[= WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus) 
captured and —— boxed and delive: 
to express in Bethel. e., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at er air. 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfiel e., Fish 
and Game Commissioner. ae RICH, Bethel, 
e. ec 








er Chas. A. J. Farrar. 224 30 illustra- OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN E : 
tons. Price, $1. = ae a ad- a -- Biebele’ BL. 12-bore, ans i be. finest OormiFYPrPTrtbR. 
Tess ality, elaborately enzrav: nis i 
FOR SALE BY JAMAICA PUBLISHING. COMPANY, and perfectly new. Will be sol at one-half the orgie st Be tne pepper eee 


This is the strain that produced Glenlivat, Glen- 

gerry. Cepeten, Heather, Luella, Helen, etc. 
‘ee =. ne or two good di uppies for sale. 

JAS. WATSON, P. O. Box 770, iladelphia. 


original c Can _be seen at H. C. SQUIRES, 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf 


Wanted. 








FOREST AND STREAM PUB: CO., 










Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, 























89 Park Row, New York. fin : setter dogs, "Se otch STUD. 
IRAMICHI SALMON AND TROUT ANG- es, _roxhoun an WH 
’ a¥i ling Association.—A club is being organized ge Sheep and Poultez, YOUNG ROVAD PRINCE Oe ve oe 2102) 
ton 8 t eventor. to control certain valuable salmon and trout bred and for sale by W. ight 45lbs. F F 
Is on the Miramichi River and tributaries, | GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. | paRoneT.... 0 eT KR 
For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU ew Brunswick. An excellent chance for men | Send stamp for circular and price list. * Weight 27lbs. Fee $ aK -R. 4480) 
ENTS. | Special tor sale water shooting. of moderate means to enjoy fine fishing at a min- ROYAL DIAMOND. et (A.K.R. 4311) 
. mum of expense. Application shou or- OR SALE.—FRESH RICE SEED. CHAS. White English terrier, weight 18lbs. Fee $15. 
wade - ue a o ht... IN, 53 State street, warded at once = a. J. A, _ Ww. eer GILCHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, Pups by above dogs ‘for sale. Address J. W. 
Saloago oa ae ’ ericton, New Brunswick. = jyl4,tf | Ontario, Canada. augl8,tf | NEWMAN, 87 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 
@EO. B. BATUN, 670 Pavonia Avenue, ' 
Jersey Otty. N. J ILD RECE.—SEND IN ORDERS AT 
ype gg oe Aa pty rg ks once for fresh seed gathered especially for CASTLE ROCK SCOTCH COLLIE KENNELS 


ses — = ae ba 7 — 14, — 
6, . e are short of these issues, and wo 
YESIGHT BY MAIL. obliged if any of our readers having one or all of 


r method of fi persons 
ho cannot see: woke ian | these numbers that they do not want will send to 
couliets and physicians Send | Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row. Ne 


recommen: b 
highly 200, Opticians, ta..Phile | York Oity. marié,tf 


BELCHER 


Shot Shell Loader, 


LOADING MADE 4 PLEASURE, 
Boon for Trap Shooters. 


PRICE, 810.00 COMPLETE 
FOR ANY GAUGE SHELL. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Descriptive: Circulars sent on applieation to 
manufacturer. 


CHAS, W. DIMICK, 194 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





IN THE 8TUD. 
A. K. R. 8623), Ben 
aE MWY VIS GL ie) by Bom Novis, ox 


1 h . C 
poppies Gy. MUNSON, Hranford, Conn. 


planting. R. VALENTINE, Janesville. Wis. 
Hu the Stud. 
Stud St. Bernards. 


ROUGH-COATED. 

CHAMPION OTHO (A.K.R. 483), unsurpassed 
in head and immense in bone. Fee $50. 

EIGER, imported from Switzerland; winner 
of two lsts and two 2ds. A dog of symmetry and 
quality above the average, of the best strain; ex- 
cellent in coat. Litter brother to Barry Ll. Fee 


SMOOTH-COATED. 

That grand young dog Champion HECTOR, 
Apollo’s best son, whelped Feb. 20, 1884, bred by 
Henry Schumacher, Bern, Switzerland, and pur- 
chased by us from him in Feb., 1886. Hector is 
the best smooth-coated dog in America. He de- 
feated Otho at Buffalo and Merchant Prince at 
Boston. Services for 1887 limited to eight ap- 
proved bitches. Fee $100. , 

WOTAN, imported from Switzerland, sire of 
gharapion Montrose and other prize winners. 


i 
v= THE HOSPICE KENNELS, 
kh. E. Hopr, Prop. Arlington, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 
Yorkshire Toy Terrier. 


English champion FEARNOUGHT (E.K.C.S.B. 
18,079), a typical Yorkshire, coat of even, full 
color, perfect texture, measuring 17in. across 
(Sin. on a side), weighs 4ibs.,is half brother to 
champion BRADFORD HERO. Photographs 50 
cents; complete pedigree and winnipes ree. 
Address with stamp, P. H. COOMBS, No. 1 Ex- 
change Block, Bangor, Me. jy28,1lmo 


Engi‘ish Bulldogs at Stud. 
Champion Tippoo (E.K.C.S.B. 11,938), late the 
roperty of John E. Thayer, Esq., winner of 25 
st prizes and stud medal at Boston, 1887. Best 
stud bulldog ip ere s're of Hillside, Juniata 
and Caliban,’all lst prize winners at deadin 
shows. Fee toa limited number of bitches, $25. 
For full sigree list of winnings, etc. ap ly to 
GRASMERE KENELS, Manchester, N. H. 



















The Kennel. 


Forest City Kennels, 
St. Bernards & Pugs. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—PUPPIES BY GLAD- 
stone’s Mark, champion Gladstone ex cham- 
_ Bessia A. out of Trusty Gladstone, Gun ex 
earl Blue. OAK POINT KENNELS, 1615 Wash- 
ington avenue, New York City. augls,2t 


iO BREEDERS.—I OFFER MY RED IRISH 
setter bitch Meg Merrilfes (A.K.R. 2181) 
Champion Elcho Peg Woffington. She is rich 
in color and good points. The dam of prize win- 
ners, perfectly healthy, good mother. Will sell at 
soit taken at once. Address H. A. FLETCHER, 
Commercial st., Portland, Me. augl8,tf 
am lla 
FroxHeunD PUPS.—I HAVE SEVEN FINE 
paveses forsaleat $5each. H.C. NEWELL, 
shburnham, Mass. augl8,2t 


IE RN = TTT CRT —- 

OR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER BITCH. 

field broken, 3 yrs. old, has been shot over 

two seasons, a ee address EDWARD 
BROOKS, West Medford, Mass. aug25,3t 


ORL R A RGA TIE BONES EDEN TET AEN ELODIE ME A 

OR SALE.—RED IRISH SETTER PUPPY, 

8 mos. old, first-class field stock, choice 0! 

litter; eee if taken at once. Also foxhound 

dog. 8 yrs. old. For and price address 
Box 571, Gardiner, Me. lt 


FOR SALE. 
Irish setter puppies, two dogs and two bitches, 
4 mos. old, by Glencho ex Ino (A.K.R. 3789). Lov- 
ers of good ogs would.do well to improve this 
opportunity, as by the death of Glencho it is 
positively your last chance to secure any of this 
8 . 




















co. B. WIiILKBINSom, 
42 John St., New York. RES 

















Medals :and ‘Badges te PAGE ei O01, Medford, Mass. 
A SPECIALTY. CS EVI CGC ES. ES “EX”. | or SALe—Four ENGLISH BEAGLE 


bitches, 4 mos, old; Rrice $6 also one broken 


Small prue pus dog, imported stock, weight do " price $10. P. MAN Lancaster, 


10Ibs. (A. in the stud. Pedi and full 
vouiodians HENRY C. BURDICK 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. 


Wick of Waso 
IN THE STUD. 


—_ 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


A practical cook book for canoeiste, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical because 
- the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
self actaally tested in camp and on 8 cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 
“outfit is‘ described, ‘and numerous hints‘on camp economy add to the value of the work 

Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 7 

NEW YORK: Forest anp Stream Pus.isarne Co.; 89 Park Row. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





US BONDHU.—MATCHLESS: BLUE BEL- 

ton setter bitch; another well bred, great 

fielder; both young and healthy. F.THURLO, 
57 B street, Newburyport, : lt 


T. BERNARDS FOR SALE.—SIX. PUPPIES, 











cel 
; 


Fee e. Limited to six a; ved bitches. Ad- 
dress NASO KENNELS, y,N.J. JOHN sire champion Apollo, dam ta, y 
N. Lewis, Manager. febl7,tf | champion Hermit ex Dolphin I1.; orange a0 


white, correct ngs; very large for their 
strong, healthy; no better bred ones exist: 
seid ng, : y: MERE 





IN THE STUD. 
MAINSPRING, Fee q 
Champ. Beaufort’s best son. SAP EM, Fee $25. 


Apply te J. 
_ 75 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 
The pure Llewellin setter and field trial winner 
Gus Bonahu. 


F . Address A, M. TUCKE 
aa 85 Main street, Gaarlatown, Mass. 


for want of room. Address G@ a 
NNELS, Manchester, N. H. -augzs,st 


OR SALE.—TWO BEAUTIFULLY MARK- 
ed pointer dog puppies, by Nick of Naso. on 

of the famous bitch Temptation (A.K.R._ 15%). 
Write GEO. W. McNEIL, 206 Pacific ave., sored 


City, N. J. 
prosbounss. FOR SALE AT A BARGS of 


1d; also a fine 
pune, tst-slass: shock. C. L. SHAFER, Berit 
rUo., N. Xe 














